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. HE Army—and the Navy—have been —_ asked General Marshall or General Max 
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: % man would have reason to wait till he left be a hell of a mess.” th 
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or the National City Bank—or for that | many more politely. But that’s roughly th 
matter the CIO or the AFL—before sail- how any thinking ofhicer would have it 
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something bad about the Army, they believes for a second that things went tl 
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. One fact they all seem to miss. He knows that war, being full of un r 
pose. No one from the highest Army com- __ certainties, has always held many errors p 
. manders down ever supposed fora second ‘The great captains have made them, like 
S25 that we would fight World War II with the small ones. He knows also that a hug: t 
a perfect Army! Army of hasty emergency growth is bound 
rote If, in 1937 or 1938, any citizen had to be far short of perfection. 
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le has never claimed perfection or 
ar perfection for our forces. He has 
ten said they were good. 

[hey were. Damn good. 

But they were not so good that the fu 
re Army will not learn a great deal from 
- mistakes the wartime Army made. 
hey were not so good that the future 

\rmy can’t be made a whole lot better. 


HE Army is fair game these days. 

Those who were in it have no trou 
ble getting a hearing. Whether they have 
an honest gripe (as many do) or whether 
they are just taking out on a great institu- 
tion their own discomforts and failures, 
they can get into print. And seldom 


is there a chance to carry the matter fur- 
ther. The Army doesn’t—though perhaps 
If might—attempt to reply to all of them. 

lhe right to criticize the Army, or any 


other national or private institution, is a 
vital part of our national heritage. Never- 
theless, an indiscriminate, wholesale on- 
slaught which is not balanced by some 
fullness of background and some con- 
structiveness of thought, does harm at a 
time when the Army is faced with the 
gravest problems i in what is probably the 
most uncertain hour of all history—not 
even excepting the summer of 1940 and 
the spring of 1942. 

The Army still belongs to those who 
were in it. As citizens they have as much 
responsibility for it as when they were 
part of it. 

Bitterness and blaming are easy but 
they do not build. What the citizen, what 
the Nation, needs is a better Army. 

It is also what the Army wants, itself. 
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UT damning the Army of a busy, 
bloody yesterday is not encouraging 
to the professional soldier who now has 
problems to handle as tough in their way 
as those of war. And bitterness makes 
And to the professional sol 
dier, recrimination sounds like first call 
for neglect and forgetfulness by the citi 
zen, as it was after all our other wars. 

The Army is not perfect. 

It was a long way from being perfect 
during the war. 

It’s a long way from being perfect now 

Every profession: il soldier knows it. 

And the profession: al soldier will do 
something about it as soon as he has the 
chance. He is thinking hard richt now. 
and doing what he can—with a torn-up 
scattered force, in the midst of a drastic, 
difficult reorganization. 

The only history of the Army and 
Navy in print, written by Fletcher Pratt. 
and distributed tor soldier re ading. con 
tains plenty about military mistakes in 
the wars up to World War II. The first 
book dealing extensively with World 
War II (National Security and the Gen 
eral Staff, by Major General Oito L. Nel 
son, ir, soon to be published by the In 
fantry Journal) freely discusses the in 
efficiencies at the highest Army level. 

The Army can use criticism — from 
anybody—if it is offered with intelligence 
and the desire to see an adequate national 
security in the troubled and doubtful 
period that we have already entered. 

But criticism put forth with the basic 
implication that the Army should have 
been perfect and wasn’t is of no help 
whatever. And it can do harm. 


bitterness. 
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By 


Brigadier General 
Paul W. Thompson 


\" rER THE POLITICO-'STRATEGIC DECISION TO INVADE GER 


many from the west had been made, the great question 


was how to get the attack started. The ultimate aim of the 


Strategi¢ plan was clear: to commit the strategic reserves in 


England, and particularly in the United States, against the 


(,erman armies in western | urope. But the coast ot west 


ern Europe was held ‘in its entirety by the enemy. He 


called his defenses along it his “Atlantic Wall.” 


The question was where to pierce the Atlantic \ 
where to establish the first bridgehead; where to pry oper 
the door through which would pass the ground forces t! 
would bring the German armies to battle and defeat ther 

There are two types of “doors” opening from the sea 
great land masses. First, there are the deep inlets, leading | 
deep and quiet waters. Those are the natural features whi 
man has seized upon and converted into “ports.” From | 


Along the Channel Coast, possibly the Pas-de-Calais area, a German soldier stands at attention behind 
a concertina entanglement. This is a German propaganda picture released by the Nazis in 1942 or 43. 


te 
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The problem before the Allied 
high .mmand was this: whether 
to select an invasion route geo- 
graphically the most favorable in 
the foce of very heavy resistance, 
or fo select a less favorable route 
agcinst lighter resistance. It was 
the age-old dilemma: the ques- 


tion of risk-versus-return. 








ae 
ne standpoint, they have the 
ristic of providing sheltered 
ves and efhcient means for 
» and unloading of vessels. 
the military standpoint, they 
1e characteristic of being easily 

led against attack from the sea 
ire easily defended against at- 
from the sea because almost in- 
iably their entrances are through 
channels, easily mined and 
mpletely controlled by shore kat- 
teries. Often, the narrow channels, or 
n military phraseology the defiles, 
leading from the open sea to the port 
are commanded by cliffs or 
ther high ground. All that is in favor 
defender. Finally, ports are 
easily defended because Nature made 
nly a few of them—that is, only a few large enough to be 
significance to a major military operation. Along the en 
tire coast of western Europe, from Denmark to Spain, there 
re only half a dozen of these major ports: Hamburg, Rot 
or Antwerp, Le Havre, C herbourg, Brest, Bordeaux. 
The position of an attacker contemplating the quick seiz 
ure of a major port in order to base his future operations on 
it thus is discouraging. He is thrusting headlong against one 
of a very few easily defended defiles. He is certain to find 
his target well defended, and he is uncomfortably likely to 

come to disaster in his attempt to storm it. 


BAY OF 
BISCAY 





prope 
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f the 


Beaches as a ‘Door’ 


These considerations were all thoroughly understood by 
the general staffs looking for a door into continental Europe. 
That the considerations were correctly appraised was later 
indicated by the manner in which the enemy defended his 
ports, sacrificing in the process many thousands of des 
perate!y needed men. 

The second type of “door” leading from the open sea into 
the interior of a great land mass is provided by beaches. 
From the peacetime standpoint, a beach is chiefly a place 
for recreation. Being exposed to the weather, and having 
shallow rather than deep water just offshore, it normally 
has little significance in the handling of sea-borne traffic. 
In that connection, it cannot compete with the ports. 

But from the military standpoint, the beach has the essen 

haracteristic of being less easy to defend than a port. 
each has that characteristic because it presents a broad 


t to the sea—the very opposite of a defile, and because 
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Nature, made 


beaches. 


while she many 
There is finite limit to lefender’s 
resources. Specific lly, the defender of the coasts sof western 
E. urope could be expected to be prohibitively strong at his 
few ports- but not along all of his many beaches 

It is significant, however, that while beaches do not serve 
as efficiently as ports in the loading and unloading of vessels, 
still they may be used for that purpose. To the commander 
whose alternative is a frontal assault from the sea against a 
port, there can be little questicn as to the decision: he will 
elect the way of the beaches. That is why the decisive 
campaign of World War II, the ground attack on Germany 
from the west, was a 


only a few 
always a 


pate m 


“beach-based” campaign. 


Logistics Tied to Tactics 


The decision to make the final thrust against Germany a 
beach-based affair had the effect of focusing the attention 
of the general staff planners on the subject of beaches as 
instruments of war. The study of terrain has always been 
a fundamental of the military art; now, the s: ope of terrain 
in its military sense had been widened to take in beaches. 

The emphi isis on the military characteristics of beaches 
arose both on tactical and logistical grounds. On the tac 
tical side, the problem involved the landing in the face of 
the enemy defenses how to reduce those defenses, how to 
establish the first foothold, and how to expand that foothold 
into a beachhead of = ite dimensions. 
problems, and we shall see how they were 
solved scientifically and systematically. 


These were big 
attacked and 


On the logistical side, the problem concerned the poten 
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tialities of a beach converted into a port. | he question 
hinged on the extent to which a major military force, a force 
ot many Corps and armies large enough to defeat the Ger 
man armies in the west, could be sustained “over the 
beaches.” It was a question of the rate at which the sinews 
of war—men, matériel, supplies could be unloaded off and 
transported over the beaches under conditions likely to 
exist just behind the front in a major campaign. 

he painstaking studies of the Allied planners as they 
probed the tactical and logistical possibilities and character- 
istics of the beaches over which the landing-assault was 
made, and on which the campaign was nurtured for months 
on end is another story. It serves the immediate purpose 
simply to note that in the plans for the invasion, beaches 
had a dual significance—tactical and logistical—and that 
there re they were items of fundamental import: nce. 

Between the Dutch Lowlands and the Iberian Peninsula, 
there are many beaches on which a landing-assault might 
be made and over which a major effort might be sustained, 
in so far as the characteristics of the beaches themselves 
are concerned. The Normandy beaches were not selected 
for the initial |: — in the ground attack against Germany 
because they are firmer or flatter or in any other such way 
superior to many other beaches along the coast of western 
Europe. Why, then, did the choice fall on them? 

The answer leads into the many considerations MW hich 
faced the planners as they got down to cases in the task of 
implementing the strategic decision to attack Germany on 
the ground from the west. 


Normandy a Compromise 


Ihe selection of the Normandy beaches as the point for 
the initial landing-assault represented a compromise in 
which distance, length of communication lines, and direct 
ness of appr ach were balanced against enemy capabilities. 
That phrase, “enemy capabilities,” is loaded with signif 
cance, 

There would have been obvious advantages in an entry 
into Europe over certain of the beaches in the region gen 
erally known as the “Pas-de-Calais” area—say, over beaches 
located somewhere between Dieppe and Dunkirk. In the 

ase of such an entry, the invasion door would have opened 
on the shortest road to the Ruhr and Berli in—the shortest 
road measured in miles, that is. It would have meant a 
drive reversing the German drive of May 1940—across the 
easy country north of the Somme, through the easy country 
north of Aachen (the “Aachen Gap” ), across the Rhine, 
and from there on into the North German plain and into 
the heart of the Reich. It would have meant beach bases 
within 150 miles of the Reich frontier, relatively short lines 
of communication to serve the armies when the fighting was 
fiercest. It is no wonder that in the days when the Second 
Front was still in the indefinite future, strategists, profes 
sional and amateur alike, cast favorable glances in the direc 
tion of the Pas-de-Calais—Aachen route. It was a popular 
favorite. 

The advantages of the Pas-de-Calais route progressively 
diminish as the point of initial landing-assault is displaced 
to the south—for obviously, any of the latter routes must be 
longer and less direct than the former one. From Nor- 
mandy, the distance to the Aachen Gap and the Ruhr is not 
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150, but is nearer 300 miles. The best way to esi 


sf ‘ 

point is to refer to a map. - 
As the map shows, distance and directness a t the 
only advantage attending the Pas-de-Calais 1 The 
easy country north of the Somme was noted above There 


are no important natural obstacles on the direct ite be. 
tween the Pas-de-Calais and the Rhine. But 


twee 

Normandy and the Rhine there is at least one aa 
natural obstacle: the Seine River. 

The thought may occur that the route of the Aachen Gap 

is not the only way into Germany, and that other routes 

the one up the Moselle River, for ex cample—are more fay 


orably located with respect to a force based on the Nor 
mandy beaches. But, while the Aachen Gap is not the only 
route into the Reich, it is probably the best route. It js 
broad where others are narrow, and it debouches directly 
onto the industrial Rhineland, which was the military hear 
of Germany. Whatever one may have thought about where 
the initial landing- assault should be made, there was little 
quarrel with the conclusion that the deathblow should be 
dealt by way of Aachen 

In short, the considerations of military geography argued 
for an invasion based on beaches in the Pas-de-Calais area. 
Why, then, was the invasion not so launched? The answer 
to that question is to be found in the phrase “enemy capa 
bilities.” 


German Capabilities 


Perhaps the most effective way of arriving at an under 
standing of Germany's pre-D-day ‘capabilities i is to adopt the 
German viewpoint. ‘From the day when it became apparent 
that England would stand and that the United States would 
stand with her, Germany's problem of holding her Festung 
Europa became truly a formidable one. Being on the « 
fensive, Germany was bound inescapably to oulbes the great 
military disadvantage of having the “initiative” employed 
against her; that is, Germany could not know where th 
Gres blow would fall. She could make the same calculations 
as her enemies as to the pros and cons of the Pas-de-Calais 
door versus the Normandy one; but, she could not be sur 
of arriving at the same conclusions. She could not be sur 
that her enemies might not try a less favorable route for the 
simple reason of gaining surprise. She could not be sure o! 
anything. The initiative was not hers. 

That was Germany’s situation on the one hand. On the 
other, she was faced with the task of defending something 
like 1,500 miles of coast line (from Ostend to Biarritz, and 
from Perpignan to Nice) with forces that did not aggregate 
more than sixty divisions—the equivalent of perhaps thirty 
five U. S. divisions. Obviously, the Germans could not 
string their few divisions out in a thin cordon along that 
long coast line. To have done so would have meant assign 
ing twenty-five miles or so of coast line to each division 
That would have been a thin and brittle crust indeed; it 
would be easily pierced, and once pierced, the war would 
be over. There would be no reserves behind the front to 
pick up the fight after the point of main enemy effort had 
been determined, and to repair the damage done. _ 

Faced with that dilemma, the Germans went to the «|assic 
principles which were set forth by Clausewitz in connection 
with the defense of river lines. After all, the defense of 2 
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From 1942 to June 6, 1944 Nazi prop- 
agandists boasted of the strength of 
Hitler's “Atlantic Wall’’ which guard- 
ed the western approaches to Festung 
Evropa. Among the pet devices of 
the propagandists were photographs 
such as these, released to neutral 
sources. In the top photo a column 
of Krauts are running out of a pillbox 
which is covered with a camouflage 
net. The middle picture shows coastal 
defense guns, probably at the Ger- 
man fortress of Helgoland. The pic- 
ture at the left is purported to show 
a trench system along an unspecified 
sector of the Atlantic Coast. 








and the defense of a river line have much in 
In either case, there is a formidable natural ob- 
stacle between enemy and friend, an obstacle which forces 
the attacker to ap proach the defenses slowly and under dis 
advantageous circumstances. Indeed, the river line defenses 
of which Clausewitz wrote had more than the presence of 
a natural obstacle in common with the German coast line 
defense of 1941-44. Clausewitz lived before the day of 
mass armies. In his dé 1y, armies were small compared to the 
sizes ol he theaters in which they operated. Not until 
World War I did there arise armies so large as to fill a 
theater from flank to flank, from Alp to the sea. But, while 
the Clausewitzian army was relatively tiny, the rivers were 
just as long and as broad and as swift as they are now. 
Frederick the Great defending a river line faced the same 
sort of problems as Field Marshal Von Rundstedt defending 
the Atlantic Wall. Neither could be strong all along the 
line; each had to adopt another kind of tactics. 

Clausewitz reduced the doctrine almost to a matter of 
mathematics. He proceeded as follows: 


coast line 
common. 


Essence of the Doctrine 


Right at the start the defender rejects any thought of 
preventing the landing; he accepts the fact that a bridge 
head is going to be established on his side of the water. He 
knows that only with the establishment of that bridgehead 
will he, the defender, becone aware of the attacker's plan; 
only then will he, the defender, know where the critical 
point is to be. The defender, having done all this, faces 
the task of defeating the enemy forces after they have 
landed and established their foothold, but before they have 
amassed too much strength. The latter provision, the quali 
fication beginning with the word before, is the essence of 
the doctrine. 

Putting his doctrine into effect, the defender must esti- 
mate the time that he can allow between the time the at- 
tacker lands on his, the defender’s, side of the water and 
the time the crucial battle is joined. The prime considera- 
tion in this estimate is the desire of the defender to strike 
as soon as possible, but not so soon as to be drawn in by a 
feint and not before the chances in his favor are at the 
optimum. The defender’s estimate as to time involves the 
intangible art of generalship; the making of it is a continu- 
ous process, and the decision is one to be reviewed and 
revised continually in the pre-invasion time, as circum- 
stances dictate. 

Having estimated the time interval between the enemy's 
landing and his own decisive counterattack, the defender 

still following Clausewitz) proceeds to calculate the enemy 
capabilities; specifically, he calculates the strength which 
the enemy can bring across in that time interval, and where 
that strength can be concentrated. In the case of Clausewitz 
and his river lines, the defender’s task at this stage was to 
calculate: 


> 1) How long will it take the enemy to build his 
bridges? 


> 2) How many troops can the enemy set across before 
the bridges are completed? 


At what rate can the enemy bring troops across over 
the bridges after they are completed? 






> 4+) How many troops can he have assew: 
where can he assemble them by, say 
hours after his initial crossing? 


a, and 


rty-eight 


lhe last question, the italicized one, was the c: 


—_ P : | One 
[he answer to it constituted the “enemy capabiliti 


in 
given situation, and established definitely the nature ie 
magnitude of the task confronting the defende: For ex 
ample, if calculations such as the above indicated that by 
the specified time 20,000 troops could be set across and 
assembled, it was the task of the defender to confront thes 
20,000 troops at the selected time by (says Clausew ie twice 
their number. The defender’s real task was to calculate j 
all out before the fact, and then so to dispose his own forces 


as to be able to concentrate them when and where and jp 
such strengths as required. 

Of course, there is such a thing as a defender who can 
calculate perfectly well, but who simply comes out with to 
few forces to satisfy the demands of his calculations. Such 
a defender is truly in a dilemma; his only hope is to win 
through superior generalship, or otherwise through the 
favors of the fortunes of war. It will develop that th 
defending Germans were in something of this situation. 

This discussion of defensive doctrine has been on the 
schematic side, simplified to make the basic points clear. |: 
has been emphasized that the basic points have to do with 
time—the time it takes to move troops and equipment. |: 
is a race: the defender to mass his forces at the threatened 
point in overwhelming strength; the attacker to establis! 
his bridgehead and to “build up” his forces in the critical 
area faster than the massing of the defender. In Claus 
witz's day, the time calculations were relatively simple and 
precise; they were compounded of known factors of rates o! 
march and distances and the physical capacities of men and 
horses. Except for differences in generalship on the field : 
battle, which can always ruin a good plan or redeem a bad 
one, the outcome of a Clausewitzian river-crossing opera 
tion was as much of a sure thing as anything can be in th 
practice of war. 


The Factor of Air Power 


But the present-day defender has to reckon with a factor 
unknown to Clausewitz, one which knocks into a cocked 
hat all the fine time-and-space calculations on which th 
classic doctrine depends. This factor is air power. By de 
struction of railways, roadways, bridges, culverts and other 
appurtenances to lines of communications, and by the 
bombing of traffic, air power seriously impairs, and in ex 
treme cases practically negates, the capacity of a militar 
unit to move. Since movement is at the heart of | 
fender’s doctrine, the significance of this factor of air powet 
is obvious. 

In defending their Atlantic Wall, the Germans had ' 
reckon with their own hopeless air inferiority. A German 
division stationed, say, at Rouen, was not to be thought of 
as being sixty conventional miles from Normandy. Sixt 
conventional miles would mean twenty or thirty hours of 
marching time. But the German defenders of 1941-44 had 
to think of the division at Rouen in terms of the time re 
quired to ferry it in small parcels across a bridgeless Seine. 
plus the time required to move it piecemeal, often by night, 
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Two beaches—Omaha and Utah—were rapidly converted into a major port. From D-day to the end of July, 912,805 men 


and 315,427 vehicles went over the beaches. 


ver inferior side roads which probably would be blocked 
by debris or broken bridges. In effect, that division was not 
it Rouen at all, but was far removed, say to Pilsen or Bre- 
meu or Milan. Such is the effect of air power—to remove 
the reserve enemy divisions far away from the prospective 
battle areas. 

[here is evidence that the Germans miscalculated the 
seriousness of this aspect of Allied air power. But at the 
moment, the task is to examine into how the 
ployed their defensive resources. 


Germans em 


Modifications of Clausewitz 


[he German problem in defending the coast of western 
Europe was complicated and difficult to the point of being, 
perhaps, insolvable. But the Germans had no real choice. 
\s has been pointed out, to have dissipated their meager 
forces in a cordon defense would have led to quick and cer 
tain disaster. Discouraging as the prospects were, they could 

nothing but apply the Clausewitzian doctrine of defense 
by-counterattack, modified to fit the peculiarities of the 

tion. No strategist will quarrel with the Germans over 
that basic decision. 

\s to the “modifications” noted above, 
them, one eminently justified, the other probably so. 

Che first German departure from the pure doctrine of 
Clausewitz was their decision— already noted—to garrison 

ly, and to hold to the end, the ports. The cost of this 
decision, deliberately taken, was many thousands of troops 
sure to be sorely needed in actions in the open field. It was 

a sound decision as the unfolding campaign proved. 
The other departure was a decision to compromise with 
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there were two of 


It was a logistical feat that earlier would have been called impossible. 


the cordon plan, to “fortify” the beaches most favorably 
located from the invader’s standpoint, and to “hold” them 
with relatively weak forces. 


The idea here was to repulse 
raids and feints, 


and in any event to inflict as many casual 
ties as possible on the beaches. The soundness of this de 
cision is open to some question. The point to observe at this 
time though, is that, certain departures notwithstanding, 
the German defense of the Atlantic Wall rested primarily 
on forces stationed at strategic points inland from the 
beaches. 

But from the invader’s standpoint, knowledge of that 
general fact was not sufficient. The 
to invade; 


invader had decided 
and now he was looking for the most favorable 
point at which to get started, for the door into the Continent 
which he might best pry open. He wanted and needed to 
know the details of the German troop dispositions. 

Being competent strategists themselves, the Germans 
based their defensive dispositions on their own estimates of 
their enemy’s—that is, the Allies’—capabilities. The Ger 
man General Staff was as busily concerned with the 
and cons of .this-beach-versus-that-one 
staffs in London. 


pros 


as were the gener i] 
German Conclusions 


Through 1941 and 1942, the € 


yerman estimate obv iously 


was that a serious invasion attempt was bevond the capabili 


ties of the Allies. The chief factors in that estimate were 
the almost complete lack of U. in the United 
Kingdom, and the as yet unimpaired and increasing strength 
of the Luftwaffe. The Germans had correctly concluded 
that any serious invasion must be based on the UK and must 
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involve many U. S. troops moving trom English bases. The 
Germans had further concluded that full maste ry of the air 
is indispensable to an invading force (was that not why 
they had failed to invade England?) and that any serious 
Allied invasion ce rtainly would be preceded by a campaign 
to decimate the Luftwaffe. Those were comforting thoughts 
to the Germans of 1941 and 1942. They were among the 
last comforting thoughts the Germans ever had. 

[hat is the reason why, through 1941 and 1942, the Ger 
mans in Western Europe were concerned only with defen 
sive measures suflicient to guard against raids of the Com 
mando, or even the Dieppe, type. In those easy days, they 
used France chiefly as a training ground, as a pl: ce to 


rehabilitate the mauled divisions returning from the Rus 
sian front 


Most Dangerous Enemy Capability 


Beginning early in 1943, coincident with the beginning 
of the build-up of U. S. forces in the United Kingdom, the 
German anti-invasion dispositions began to take shape. 
When the dispositions did begin to take shape, it became 
clear that the Germans had arrived at the same conclusions 
as the Allies concerning the Pas-de-C 
interior. 


‘alais route into the 
From their standpoint, the Pas-de-Calais repre- 
sented the most dangerous enemy capability. The reasons 
behind this conclusion—the advantages the Allies would 
derive from a thrust over the Pas—already have been ex 
amined 

It must be understood that to the Ge *‘rmans, the matter of 
the most dangerous Allied capability was of burning im 
portance for with their pauc ity of forces, they could not 
hope to gui ind equé ally well against every continge ncy. The 
plain fact of that matter is that the Germans were trying to 
do with sixty-odd divisions a task that would have taxed the 
resources of a command with twice that many. 

\ccordingly, as the Allied cz apacity to invade began to 
develop, the center of gravity of German dispositions in 
France began to shift from the training areas of southern 
France to the “most-dangerous-capability” area of the Pas 
de-Calais 

lhe significant conclusion to be drawn from any study of 
German dispositions, as of spring, 1944 is that there were 
relatively twice as many German divisions in the area 
north of the Seine (in the Pas de Calais area) as in the area 
between the Seine and the Loire (including Normandy). 

Another way of putting this significant conclusion is 
this: The German Seventh Army south of the Seine was 
defending a coast line twice as long as the one being de- 
fended by the German Fifteenth Army north of the Seine 

and with fewer divisions. Clausewitz would have put it 
still another way: An invading force landing in the Pas-de- 

Calais area north of the Seine would be hit on, sav, D plus 
two by as many as twelve German divisions; while an in 
vading force landing in Normandy south of the Seine could 
be hit on D plus two by not more than five divisions. To a 
commander whose means of getting troops ashore are defi- 
nitely limited by the number of ships and landing craft 
available to him, the Clausewitzian way of putting it is the 
most pertinent way. 


But, the dispositions of enemy forces do not constitute 
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the whole of this story. I here is also the impor 
of fixed defenses, of the fortifications which supp 


nt the 

defending divisions. | 
In that connection, the difference between the «1 ling. 
north and south of the Seine, respectively, was 1 more 
marked than in the matter of troop ry ea e Cer 
mans had begun to fortify the coasts of Europe—hac beouy 


to construct the Atlantic Wall—in 1941. JT ‘hey gave first pri 
ority to the beaches in the Pas-de-Calais area. As time wer, 
on, the beaches in other areas were progressively | srtifed 
but all the time the fortifications in the Pas-de- 


idlS area 
itself were continually strengthened, so that always they 
were stronger than those in any other region. By th spring 


of 1944, the Germans were feverishly erecting obstacles ang 
constructing pillboxes on the Normandy beaches, and it wa 
clear that the resulting fortifications would be no pushover 
Even so, for every mine on a Normandy beach, there wer 
two or three or four on the Pas-de-Calais beaches: and the 
same was true for pillboxes, wire entanglements and oth 
defensive works. 

In short, very early in the proceedings it became ck 
that, as of invasion time, the Pas-de-Calais beaches would 
be defended by the most divisions, and these divisions 
would be supplemented by the most formidable obstacles 
and the strongest fortifications. 

The dilemma facing the high Allied planners was this 
Whether to select the invasion route geographically thy 
most favorable in the face of very heavy resistance, or | 
select a less favorable route against lighter resistance. It 
was a dilemma as old as warfare itself; it was the old, : 
question of risk-versus-return. 


On the Side of Caution 

The Allied decision was on the side of caution; the deci 
sion was to do the job in the slow, but relatively sure way 
the decision was to accept lesser returns for lesser risks 
Che decision was to feint at the Pas-de-Calais, but to launch 
the invasion over the beaches of the Cotentin Peninsula in 
Normandy. 

Final judgment as to the wisdom of that basic decision o! 
strategy must await access to all pertinent documents 
When the way of caution has been clearer, there always 
lurks the suspicion that, with bolder strategy, a defeat might 
have been turned into a victory or a victory might have been 
made into a greater or quicker one. From the present 
(1946) imperfect vantage point, the wisdom of the Nor 
mandy decision may be questioned, but it cannot be demon 
strated to have been unsound. But until all returns are in 
there is nothing which can prevent the might-have been 
experts from toying with the thought that with a flying 
start from the Pas-de-Calais area, our forces might have 
reached the critical borders of the Reich weeks sooner, and 
sweeping on through across the Rhine and into the Ruhr 
Valley might have ended the war in Europe before snow 
fall time. 

In any event, the decision was in favor of the Norn ndv 
route. That decision had been made by spring of 1943; and 
from that time on the Allied high command had the ereat 
military advantage of working toward a definite objo‘'\\' 
The Germans had to keep guessing to the very last. 
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Second of a Series 


By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


JIMMY TFHE-HARD WAS A TOUGH Guy! ONE OF THI ROOTIN_ 
tootin’ kind that never seemed to need more than five hours 
sleep himself, and who spent most of his waking hours 
making sleep more or less impossible for his subordinates. 
His infantry division was rated one of the best, and had 
been commended highly in the Louisiana maneuvers. And 
nearly a thousand men from that same division were in hos 
pitals as psychoneurotics! 

[he ever-increasing number of psychoneurotics in the 
\rmy was bringing headaches to a lot of high-ranking peo 
ple, and Ralph Bing and I were trying to run down the 
source of trouble. We had not been on the job long enough 

) have learned much but, even so, we certainly thought 
we knew more about the subject than Jimmy-the-Hard. 
Unfortunately, Jimmy didn’t agree with us. 

\re you trying to tell me how to run my division?” he 
shouted when I pointed out the large number of casualties 
charged to his organization. “Of course I got rid of those 
weaklings. How do you think I’m going to fight a war with 
people like that? This is a man’s outfit.” 

[he trouble is, General,” I said, “the hospitals are get 
ting so full of psychoneurotics that pretty soon we won't 
have room for anybody else.” 
lake them out and put them in labor battalions. Make 
them work; earn their keep. Nothing the matter with those 

that any good first sergeant can’t cure—out behind the 
rly room.” 

neral,” I asked gently, “don’t you have any good first 
intsr 

imy’s blood pressure went up like a P-38. 


Don’t be ridiculous,” he snapped back at me. “Of course 
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I have. And I also have about fifteen thousand other boys 
to look after. I hey're good, honest kids, not knowing what 
they are going up against, but doing their best just the 
same. The more and better training they get now, the fewer 
will be killed or wounded later on. Which would you rather 
have me do: Use my best noncommissioned officers to train 
those youngsters, or use them to ride herd on a bunch of 
wet-nosed brats who wouldn’t fight a rabbit?” 

“It isn’t entirely a matter of courage, General.” I hastened 
to air some of my newly acquired knowledge ol psyc hiatry 
“The doctors have assured us that those men are sick.” 

“Then let the doctors take care of them. That’s what dox 
tors are for.” 

“But the men you got rid of were not so sick they couldn’t 
do some kind of work,” Ralph objected. “They'd be all right 
in a service company. I know in some of the companies I'v. 
commanded . 

“Not in my division,” Jimmy-the-Hard interrupted, bring 
ing both hands down on his desk with a bang. “I have 
a training schedule to meet. Every man must be able to 
shoot a gun, hike twenty-five miles in eight hours and go 
through the obstacle and infiltration courses. Give me men 
who can do that and I'l} make soldiers ol them.” 

I wanted to point out that he might be making psy¢ ho 





— 


Division Commander Jimmy-the-Hard was a tough 
guy and thought each man in his outfit should be 
just as tough. But his training program had sent a 
thousand men to the hospital as psychoneurotics. 
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neurotics out of the ones he didn’t turn into soldiers, but it 
hardly seemed worthwhile. Jimmy wouldn’t have cared if 
he was. 

“May we see the division surgeon?” | asked, thinking 
Jimmy's senior medical officer would be more understand 
ing and much easier to talk to. 

“See anybody you like,” said Jimmy, reaching for a phone. 

But the surgeon was not in his office. It seemed that it 
was his day to go through the infiltration course. Ralph 
and I| were amazed. 

“Do even doctors have to hike, shoot and go through all 
the rest of it?” I asked. 

Jimmy snorted. 

“Every person in my division has to do it,” 
proudly, ’ including myself.” 

“Well,” I said, “if you'll excuse us we'll go find the sur- 
geon and have a talk with him.” 

Jimmy waved us away. 

“Whew!” Ralph ran a finger around the inside of his 
collar. “I'm glad we got out of there before he made us take 
a twenty-five-mile hike.” 

“Yeah,” I said, “but even that would make more sense 
than having doctors crawl under the fire of machine guns 
on an infiltration course.” 

“Sure,” Ralph agreed, “but don’t put the blame for that 
on Jimmy because I happen to know it is a War Depart- 
ment order. 2 

“War Department, my eye,” | 


he stated 


retorted. “You mean 
some guy in the Pentagon had a brain storm and pub. 
lished an order without first figuring what the results 
would be>” 

“Brain storm?” The corners of Ralph's mouth quirked. 

“Why, Cookie! You don’ t mean to say we've got psychos in 
the Pentagon, do you?” 
“Nuts!” I said. “Let’s go see how the surgeon is mak- 
ing out. 

For a forty-eight-year-old gentleman who had just crawled 
about a hundred yards on his belly, keeping barely beneath 
the cones of fire from half a dozen machine guns, the sur- 
geon was doing all right. We found him watching, with 
some apprehension, however, the wrigglings of another 
officer undergoing the same ordeal. 

“What's the matter with that officer’s hands?” I asked, 
having noticed that every few yards the man would pause, 
life the palms of his hands from the rocky soil, ost ec 

at them intently. 

“Nothing—I hope,” replied the surgeon bitterly. “That 
is one of the finest surgeons in the world and his hands are 
as sensitive as any great musi- 
cian’s. If he gets injured out 


ject, I'd like to tell you that yesterday three you: 


ITS€s In 
an evacuation hospital broke their legs w hile go 


the obstacle course. Now, instead of being read\ me 
the sick and wounded, they have to be cared for the selye: 

“You're kidding,” I accused. 

“I don’t kid about broken legs. They're nothing ‘o Jayoh 
off.” id 

“Has anybody else gotten hurt?” 

“Our hospital is not exactly empty,” said the surgeon 
dryly. “Take the case of our judge advocate. 11 is fifty 
years old, but he had to take his twenty-five-mile hike the 
same as everybody else. That put him in the hospital with 


a bad heart, and when I say bad, I mean bad! C an vou tel] 
me how marching twenty-five miles in eight hours in any 
way trains a judge advocate to render proper legal decj 
sions?” 

The best I could think of under the circumstances was to 

say that someone must have misconstrued the me: ning of 
the order, and then to change the subject. 

“Have any men been too frightened to go under al thos 

bullets, or jumped up and gotten hit?” 

“None of them have gotten hit, so far,” the surgeon 
reached over and tapped three times on a near-by wooden 
post, “but a few have frozen to the ground and couldn't g 
through with it.” 

“What happens to men like that?” 

“Usually they have to be carried away in an ambulance. 
“Would they be put in the NP ward?” asked R: ilph. 
“No,” said the surgeon, a little surprised by the question, 

“not unless they failed to recover in a reasonable length of 
time. What made you bring that up? 

We told the surgeon about the inquiry we were con- 
ducting and the imposing number of psychoneurotic cases 
we had discovered were coming from the division com 
manded by Jimmy-the-Hard. Immediately the surgeon's 
attitude changed. 

Evidently it had been all right to blame anything so im- 
personal as the War Department, but any implied criticism 
of the surgeon’s commanding general was something else 
again. It was easy to see that, as a doctor true to his Hippo 
cratic oath, he would have liked to unburden himself free 
ly, but as a division surgeon loyalty to his immediate com 
mander prevented him from doing so. 

The surgeon was on a spot. It didn’t look as though we 
were going to get much more out of him so I suggested to 
Ralph that we go see some of the regimental doctors, and 
particularly those who took daily sick calls. But at first we 


didn't have much luck there either. 


Most of the junior medicos 





there in any way it will, 
doubt, cost the lives of thousands 
of voung Americans who will 
need his skill later on.’ 

“Who was fool enough to sub 
ject him to such a risk?” I de 
manded, hotly. 

“You ought to know,” the sur 
geon retorted grimly. “You're 
from the War Department and, 
since you brought up the sub 
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were new in the service and 








rather uncertain regarding mili- 
tary matters. They were con- 
fident enough in their medical 
knowledge but definitely in awe 
of rank and brass hats. How 
ever, we finally ran into one 
called “Smitty” who had a sense 
of humor and a fear of no man. 
In him we struck pay dirt. 

“I make a game out of it he 


shrugged, when we pinned him 
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subject of psychoneurotics attending sick call. 
you mean, a game?” 
is a wide grin. 
ey say they have it and I say they don’t.’ 
hat?” 
vhatever aches or pains they complain about.” 
in they don’t actually have them?” Ralph asked 


ion’t take me too literally,” Smitty hedged. “It 
pon the type of pains they have. There is always 
ity that some organic disorder is present. So, in 
nes of cases I don’t take a chance, but send them 
pital for examination.” 
seemed like an understanding sort of guy, so I 
to take a chance on my next question. 
u ever send them to the hospital when you don’t 
e are any organic disorders?” 
dragged deeply on a cigarette. He appraised me 
ily, but without offense or rudeness. Finally he decided 
, s answer. 

“Yes,” he said, “I do.” 

Now we were getting somewhere! 

Tell us about it, will you? We certainly need all the 
he Ip we can get. 

Smitty cocked his feet on a desk, looked up at the ceil- 
ing and then began. 

“First, there’s the mama’s boy. He’s scared to death the 
minute he gets into a uniform and he never gets over it. 
The men in barracks soon begin to make fun of him and 
he has no comeback. Then they begin to bully him. The 
noncoms bawl him out in the hope of arousing some com- 
bative spirit in the poor drip, but he doesn’t have any. As 
soon as that becomes known he gets beaten up a couple of 
times, by kids half his size, and then he begins coming to the 
infirmary with his nerves all shot to pieces. Well, pretty soon 
| take pity on the baby and the next time he shows up on 
sick report I send him to the hospital for a rest or in the 
hope he may be transferred into another outfit and get a 
new start. 

Smitty's glance came down from the ceiling to see if he 
was boring us. I guess the urgency in our eyes reassured 
him because he began again without prompting. 

“Then there’s the awkward, simple kind of a guy that 
hardly stays in one outfit long enough to hang up his pack. 
The boys don’t pick on him because he can take care of 
himself in a physical way and he’s too dumb to be kidded. 
But the poor devil can’t remember left from right, and on 
the target range he couldn’t hit a bull on the stern with a 
bass fiddle. Well, he’s juggled 
around like a hot potato, from 
one place to another, under all 
sorts of pretexts, for a lot of dif- 
erent jobs, and he can’t do any 
of them. Eventually the idea 
hnally penetrates that nobody 
wants him and that he is differ- 
ent from other people—on both 

h counts he is more or 

ct—so he gets fed up, 
k and thinks a hospital 
not be a bad place to rep. 
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Well, what the heck!” Smitty's hands turned palm up. “It’s 
about the only place he hasn’t been so I give him a chance 
at that.” Again Smitty's glance lowered and one hand 
squeezed across his pursed lips while he regarded us with 
a comical air. 

“Of course, I don’t want you to think I'm passing the 
buck, but the main thing is, I’ve got a lot of friends in the 
regiment. They've all got some men that keep their com 
panies in hot water with their battalion commander, the 
regimental commander 
commander. 


and sometimes even the division 
always after me, saying, 
‘Smitty, give us a break.’ ‘Smitty, you gotta help the outfit,’ 
and ‘Smitty, all the other guys are doing it,, and so on and 
so forth until finally it’s what the heck again. After all, this 
is my regiment as well as theirs, and I have to live with my 
friends.” 

It was hard for Ralph and me to find fault with Smitty 
on that score. After all, the members of a regiment, and 
particularly one soon going into battle, had to stick together. 
But I wondered whether or not Smitty's regiment was the 
only one getting away with something, or if the others in the 
division were doing the same thing. So I asked him, point 
blank. 

“At first,” he replied, “we all tried to talk the boys out of 
thinking they had backaches and pains. When that didn’t 
do any good, some of us thought they might be discourage d 
if we gave them a big dose of salts, or something like that 
whenever they diowed up at sick call.” 


So the officers are 


Smitty stopped talking and just sat there, looking at us 

“Did the salts do a any good?” Ralph ventured finally. 

“If you mean, did it help keep the complainers away 
from the infirmary, yes.” Smitty lowered his feet and leaned 
forward. His eyes turned hard, with no trace of humor left 
in them. “But if you mean, did it rnake them any better rifle 
shots, or better able to march or drill, or be better soldiers, 
the answer is ‘no.’ ” 

Ralph shifted une asily in his chair and I knew he thought 
it would be unfair to ask Smitty any more questions along 
those particular lines. I felt the same way, so I tried some 
thing else. 

“Doctor,” I said, “the psychiatrists at induction stations 
have been rejecting about fifteen per cent of all the men 
called. Now, it seems that a division like this gets rid of 
some seven per cent more as ineffectuals. Where do they 
go?” 

“Some get discharged and some go to the Army Service 
Forces.” 

“And would you take that to mean that from fifteen to 
twenty out of every one hundred 
Americans are psychoneurotics?” 

The went 
Smitty's face and he lit a ciga 
rette before replying. 

“I'm not a psychiatrist, but in 
my opinion we are all potential 
psychoneurotics.” 

Ralph nearly fell out of his 
chair. 

“T knew that one was coming, 
Cookie!” he laughed, and then 
went on to quote, “ ‘Everybody’: 


tension out of 
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crazy but me and thee , and sometimes I think that even thee 
are a littl crazy ; 

No, that’s not it,” Smitty was also smiling. “It’s what 
is known as a threshold or breaking point. Some are pushed 
beyond it when they are still children, others when they 
first yet out into the world or into Strange, new surround 
ings, and still others are fortunate enough never to have 
reached their limit of endurance.’ 

| tried to reason that out, but finally shook my head. 

lo me youre just talking about plain, everyday intes 
tinal fortitude 

Well, call it what you like, but do you believe that every 
one has the same amount, under the same conditions and 
for the same length of time?” 

No, of course not,” I looked at Ralph, who indicated 
his iyreement but there must be some way of making 
oldiers out of those discards, regardless of how much they've 
vot of whatever it is we're talking about.” 

Smitty looked at me, a little pityingly, | thought. 

Not being much of a soldier myself, I couldn't tell you 
how to do it,” he said, “but as a doctor, I assure you it can 
not be accomplished by order, by strong-arm methods, 0 
by dosing with salts.” 

Well,” I sighed, getting up to leave, “it’s nice to know 
some of the ways it can’t be done because if we learn enough 
of those, we might figure out how it can.” 

Yeah,” said Ralph glumly, after we had thanked Smitty 
ind bade him goodbye, “if there are any ways left.” 

Lea Ing the infirmary in a staff car we traveled past block 
ifter block of bleak two-story wooden barracks, each the 
same as all the others. No grass showed anywhere; just 
red, sandy clay. Someone had planted small trees along the 
roadside, but they drooped torlornly, like so many stalks of 
wilted celery 

Soon we reached the last of the buildings and swung 
right, where mile after mile of mesquite and cactus stretched 
as far as the eye could carry, meeting the distant shadows 
of an early sundown 

“There's the obstacle course,” Ralph pointed out. 

We both gazed at that breaker of nurses’ legs; at the rows 
of hurdles, mazes of barbed wire, large concrete pipes and 
the wooden wall through and over which every single mem 
ber of Jimmy-the-Hard's division had to struggle before 
being acknowledged a soldier. And even as we looked, first 
one and then a half dozen other figures in fatigue clothes 
popped suddenly out of the concrete pipes, dashed madly 
at the wooden wall and came clattering over, laughing and 
shouting 

“Stop the car,” | directed the 
driver 

Ralph and I got out and 
walked toward the small party 
of soldiers who were assembling 
near the wall. They watched 
our approach with some appre 
hension and a certain amount of 
guarded alertness. Any time an 
enlisted man sees an officer com 
ing straight toward him, he takes 
it for granted it is for some ul 


terior and disagreeable purpose. 
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Ihe smallest member of the group stepp. 
render a salute. He had wide open blue ey 
snub nose, and stood not more than five fee: 
wore the chevrons of a corporal on his sleev« 

“How old are you, Corporal?” I asked, as 
the conversation. 

“Eighteen, sir,’ he snapped it out so glib! 
was accustomed to answering that question. 

Obviously the boy was lying. If he ever 
for exercise alone, yet he stood there firm as 2 
to argue me down if I tried to make anything o1 
| had something else on my mind. 

“Who ordered you to go through the obstac\: 
now?” 

\ look of surprise came over the faces of the \ 
“No one told us to,” the corporal seemed a 
rassed. “We just did it ourselves,” and the oth 
their agreement. “We've been on fatigue all day un! 
trucks, so we thought we'd have a little fun on th 

barracks.” 

It was Ralph’s and my turn to be surprised. Goi 
through all that exertion after a hard d vy s work was not 
idea of amusement. However, we were satisfied n 
requirements had been demanded of these soldic 

“How do you like this division?” I asked next. 

The corporal’s chest inflated to a point that almost 
him off his toes. 


“It’s the best da-— the best division in the Army,” he star 
truculently, and the men behind him moved forward a ste 
in case there was any argument about that. 

Ralph was not only nmeed but very much taken 
the kid's spirit. 

“How about the psychoneurotics?” he demanded s 
denly. 

The corporal’s eyes blinked and some of his assur 
departed. For the first time he glanced over his heal dl 
seeking the support of his friends. 

“He means chemical warfare,” suggested a tall yout 
with curly blond hair. 

“Oh,” the corporal was himself again. “One of tl 
new poison gases! No sir, we ain't had no instruction 
that, yet.” 

Ralph and I had a hard time keeping our faces straight 

“It’s not a gas,” Ralph explained. “It’s a disease. Me 
get it because they are in the Army and want to get out 
They say they are sick and ride the sick report unti J t| 
get in a hospital. And they keep on doing that until 
are discharged.” 

T he corporal ope nee 
mouth and then shut it agai! 
without speaking. He had sud 
denly realized that the ques 
related to enlisted men and 0! 
enlisted man doesn't take sides 
with officers against other «! 
listed men. Over each count 
nance in the group there beg 
to appear that stolid k 
sumed by all soldiers \ they 
are about to deny any | edge 
of what an officer is talk oul 
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\larshall is the one who wants to know,” | said. 





it happen betore. The average GI puts littl 


notives of strange ofhcers, but The Chief not 





also bosses the othcers, so 

tly an ofhcer himself; he’s better than that. In 
' he Number One guy. At the mention of his 
Gls are willing to talk, and the corporal was no 


nds the soldiers, he 








them tellows once in 


set some ol a while,” he 






ral lowered his eves and began to make marks 





. e of one shoe. His triends also looked away. as 





' rt wishing to intrude on a delicate conversation 
\\ lo you think “Do vou 
ey are really sick or could you make soldiers oul 





about them?” I asked. 







| poral frowned, in youthful concentration 
\ he stated emphi tically 
them guys. 





“You couldn't make sol 
















[hen do you think it is fair that you have to go fight 





Avhen they don't?” 
| wouldn’t know if it’s fair,” 
orporal was trying hard to 







e an honest answer, “but | 


know what can be 






done 





bout it. | don’t want any of them 
round me in a fight.” 
[hat's right, Shorty,” spoke 
he curly-headed lad. “We 
nough lookin’ 


vithout playin’ nursemaid 








out tor our 






inv crvbabies.” 








| that’s all they had to say. 








on the sea and in tanks, 





to de it with as little effort as possible. 






Pire, Brrrisn Army. 


\\ ot 
pe ral looked off at the distant horizon as though 
' er Was somewhere out across all those miles ot 
, te. Finally it seemed to come to him. 
lg it's because it wouldn't be worth the trouble. | 
mean, you wouldn't have anything when you got through 
nd of guys are always bitching and trying to belly 
r way out ol doing things, but mostly they just 
vant to be sol liers.’ , 
Do you?” L asked quickly. 
Sure,” he shot right back, “as long as there’s a war on.” 





Those Blisters Are Just Imagination 


I have always believed that one of the reasons why we fight so well in the air 
and that why our 


'ustory to look for a means by which we can be carried into the fray. 
it was the chariot; now it is the airplane and the tank. 





So, wishing them good luck, Ralph and I returned to ou 


car. As we climbed in the distant beat of a bass drum 


throbbing in martial cadence came to our ears 
“Sunset parade,’ said Ralph. “Let's go see it 

We arrived just as Jimmy-the-Hard turned out to take his 

ter rank of 


pli ice at the reviewing stand. Then came rank a 


solc liers, every man in step, every helmet in Bavi mets 
glitte red, fH. 1Vs whip ped in the breez Z and s alutes came with 
snap and precision, 

“It is Cookie, 


at such a sight 


damn fine division, 


declared BR ph 


thrilled as everyone might be 


“Sure it ty | conceded, “and no wonder, with il] the 
eight balls thrown out. 
“But it’s worth it. Just look at those boys go by! What's 


a thousand men compared to having an outfit like that 


“Listen, Ralph,” I got ready pour cold water on hi 


enthusiasm, “how many divisions are there in the Army 


He turned reluctantly from viewing the paradg 
Why?” 


Jimmy the | lard has been 


‘About a hundred, | guess 
“Well, that il 


using the Medical ( Orps to get rid ol his psve hone urotics 


you can bet 


the other division commanders have 
With a 


working at it, how many Yuys do you think 


caught on and ar 


doing the same thing hundred two-star generals 


had the 


have 
skids put under them?” 


“OK, | can count,” said Ralph, “but what's the differ 
ence? Most of them probably end up in the Service Forces 
“Maybe,” I retorted, “and maybe not. I'm thinking about 


what the corporal told us Re mie mb« rr \ vuy who IS Nery 


ous 1n the service just doesn’t want to be a soldier, and mM 


matter where a person 1s In the Army, he is still a soldiet 
“You mean we've got to go to the Service Forces and se« 
) all those 


Ralph asked sadly 


what has happened 
disc irds 
| merely nodded my head 
‘All right,” Ralph took on 
last fond look at the tail end ol 
the parade, “but if I land up in 
in NP ward myself, 


you 


| don't Want 


COMIN: around asking nie 
any questions r 

“LT won't,” [I promised, “bi 
cause I'll probably be mn the cot 
right next to yours 


lo be continued 


Infantry has alw:z 1VS been world 


famous in defense, is that we are physic: ally lazy, and if we have to fight, we like 
This laziness has encour: wed us sor 


In early dav: 
GENERAL Sir FREDERICK 


Now THAT THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING HAVE DIED 
ind the gene! ils are becoming colonels or anticipating such 
shifts, it is time to take stock of our training methods. If 
any changes are desirable now is the time to make them. 
Having finished the training required for two first-class 
wars, Our training methods should be at the height of per- 
fection Unfortunately, that is far from the case. Too 


often we failed to get all we could out of range practice and 


ther instruction. Training became so compartmented and 
so routine that ordinarily little or no attention was given to 
showing the soldier the battlefield application of his train 


But 


exacted was combat €XeTCISeS designed to show 


ing Perh Ips such compartmentation was necessary. 
the price 
battlefield application that too often neglected the tech- 
nique, leadership and command training necessary to fight 

ful battle. A happy balance was never found. 


SUCCUCSS 
was no Over! all catalytic 


| he i 


ubjects into 


lhe POM 


ments W pace 


agent which merged the 
1 whole for the replacement. 
preparation for overseas movement ) require 
all of the men in a division were required to 
illus 
clear-cut battlefield application for the soldier. 


pass ind have entered on their records vitiated the 


tration of 
loo often the soldier was shipped overseas without know- 
Scores and records were 


ing how to apply his training. 


uppermost. Little effective effort was put into fitting any 


The literal ful 


fillment of the POM requirements was the raison d'étre of 


training subject into the battlefielc | picture. 


the training—the alpha and omega of everything done be 
fore the division and the replacement left the United States. 
[here is a story to the effect that Hitler did not invade 


20 





THE BATTLE 


England primarily because his troops could n 
POM requirements set up by his general staff. J 


of course, apocryphal. The Germans fought well 
They knew the battlefield application of what had 
learned. 

Throughout our training insuflicient attentian woe 13 





) 








SSRIS OP OMIT EKUITI ture proc . 999. ako Wap yeveu 


a rifle and taken into a field of tall grass he had never com 
sidered the battlefield application of what he had been 
teaching the men of his battalion for weeks. 

We often went to extremes, forgetting the battlefiek 8 
plication and thinking entirely of the immediate pr 
facing us. For instance, in one tank destroyer exercisé +" 
target tanks moved without rhyme or reason, without cover 
without reconnaissance, and without infantry Suppo rt. The 
true battlefield picture was not presented to the destroyer 
crews. Under such conditions they simply had to wait unt 
they reached a battlefield to get the battlefield app! 

In camouflage exercises guns were emplaced 
could not fire, although the camouflage was b 
Some of the guns could fire in only one direction and goo 
sized trees prohibited their full traverse. 

On one reconnaissance exercise a squad leader 
map. The excuse was made that they were not teachi 
reading—that this was a reconnaissance exercise. ‘ : 
same exercise when the information obtained was « ed 
and evaluated, it did not produce a logical enemy s 
for none had been assumed in drawing up the exercise. ! 
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ur training methods too often failed to show the 
oldier the battlefield application of what he was 
ght. POM records of accomplishments are not nec- 
rily evidence of a soldier's readiness for battle. 


HTLY 
YUND 


mg Nn agood Mighiy*organized position with range caras ‘pre- 
Om Wpared and ranges measured to the critical points in the 
een Bforeground as concurrent instruction. 
In short, the battlefield application was often lacking. 
* [hat instruction was left for some other period. (Search 
em Bor this period and often you would not find it.) The next 
the ercise would probably be on the tactical use of the ma- 
vel, Mechine gun. This too often would not include any firing; 
The Misafety precautions would preclude the use of firing as it 
yer Raw ctually be done in battle. The point that should 
nt have been stressed continually was that whenever a we: apon 
n. iis used in training its balanced battlefield use and applica 
) st be continually emphasized whether the subject is 
es, Cleaning and preserving, firing on the thousand 
d ge or combat firing. 
Field Artillery 
rt is a good example in the field artillery of failure to 
get the true battlefield picture. A general feeling grew up 
€¢ Bhat the use of so-called lateral methods from lateral observa- 
tion points was unnecessary and a waste of time. Experi- 
Th ments at Fort Sill showed, however, that this feeling was 
NAL 
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THE PAY-OFF 


caused by the fact that the usual observation post ror service 
practice was high enough to dominate the terrain to start 
with, and the observer, standing in the open, had the addi 
tional five feet of his own height to enhance his view. By 
pl acing the observer in a foxhole under an assumed tactical 


- - of the terrain was so diminishe d th: if he 


ced that a knowledge of certain ways of 
m the observer-target line 
nent of fire 

nd, consider the battle indoctrination or 
used at all training camps 
ere awe-inspiring, strenuous, instructive 
dangerous. Men 
se Courses have been stopped now 
they worth the effort? Did we get the 
hem? After consideration the answer 
cy were worth the effort but that we did 
1 out of them 

filtration courses or battle indoctrination 


was essential] 


\s usually 
were injured going 


The 


yproached the course as a company, as a 
l, or as a unit. But once on the courss 
; to get the individual soldier through it 
pear on his record that he had run the 
on on his record was just one more step 
tim for the awe-inspiring POM 
in battle, the small-unit team must func 
he leader must be 
1 with leadership, but a big part of that 
2 the weapon, its sights, its ammunition 
‘cessories to the place from which it is to 
been 
t firing positions without tripods. 
chine-oun ammunition has shown up at 


and his assistant 


cases where machine guns have 
Ma 
a position without 
the machine gun. Mortars have gone into position without 
the range cards. 

It can be safely said that most infiltration courses were 
used exclusively for the individual and seldom, if ever, for 
squads or half squads under their normal leaders to teach 
the all-important application of leadership in battle. One 
infiltration course contained a rather deep water hazard 
It was necessary to have an expert swimmer! stationed at the 
hazard to rescue those who were unable to negotiate it This 
was a basic error. Had a squad been sent through under its 
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rHAT THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING HAVE DIED 


1e generals are becoming colonels or anticipating such 


shifts, it is time to take stock of our training methods. If 


any ch inges are desirable now is the time to make them. 


Having finished the training required for two first-class 
wars, our training methods should be at the height of per 
fection. Unfortunately, that is far from the case. Too 


often we failed to get all we could out of range practice and 
[raining became so compartmented and 
that ordinarily little or no attention was given to 
showing the sok lier the battlefield application of his train 
But 
the price eXé icted was combat €XETCISES designed to show 
battlefield application that too often neglected the tech- 
nique, leadership and command training necessary to fight 
a successful battle happy balance was never found. 
was no over-all catalytic agent which merged the 
subjects into a whole for the replacement. 

Lhe POM require 
ments which all of the men in a division were required to 


othe r instruction 


so routing 


ing P rh. Ips Suc h compartme ntation was necessary. 


[here 
pre paration tor overseas movement 
id have entered on their records vitiated the illus 


tration of clear-cut battlefield application for the soldier. 
Too often the soldier was shipped overseas without know- 


pass 


and records were 
Little effective effort was put into fitting any 
training subject into the battlefield picture. The literal ful 
fillment of the POM requirements was the raison d'étre of 
the training—the alpha and omega of everything done be 
fore the division and the re pli icement left the United States. 
[here is a story to the effect that Hitler did not invade 
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THE BATTLE 


England primarily because his troops could n 
PC M requirements set up by his general staff. J 
of course, apocryphal. The Ge rmans fought 
They knew the battlefield application of what 
learned. 

Throughout our training insufficient attentio 
to team play and to the responsibility of noncon 


ne 
officers as leaders. Specialized instructors often had insy 
ficient background, much less battlefield experience, fron 
which to draw. Of necessity, we had an over quantity , 


so-called committee instruction. Among its defect the 
fact that relegated the noncommissioned officer and junio; 
oficer to the rdle of marching a soldier from one specializ 
instructor to another. There he and the soldier 
posed to fine, very fine, compartmented instruction. Being 
a specialist, the instructor very often did not point ou 
clearly the battlefield application of his subject. Many of 
the men in the ranks were as capable of absorbing th: 
structions as their officers and noncommissioned officers 
and often acquired more knowledge than those placed ove: 
them as leaders. The result was that the noncommissioned 
officers and junior officers, who should have led, 
sometimes supernumeraries in the team, just drawing the 
pay and wearing the chevrons or the bars. They had been 
pushed out of their real jobs because of the categorical r 
quirements of the POM. Their jobs were to teach and _ 
te iught not—to lead and they led not—to point out batt! 
application and they knew not how. 

Too much was taken for granted. For example, a ma 
of considerable service wanted to know w hy it was neces 
sary for him to teach the sitting and kneeling rifle positions 
i i hey were not very secure positions and he believed that it 
was prefer rable to shoot from the prone. Until he was give 
a rifle and taken into a field of tall grass he had never cor 
sidered the battlefield application of what he had beer 
teaching the men of his battalion for weeks. 

We often went to extremes, forgetting the battlefield ap 
plication and thinking entirely of the immediate problem 
facing us. For instance, in one tank destroyer exercise the 
target tanks moved without rhyme or reason, without cover 
without reconnaissance, and without infantry suppe rt. The 
true battlefield picture was not presented to the destroyer 
crews. Under such conditions they simply had to wait unt! 
they reached a battlefield to get the battlefield app 

In camouflage exercises guns were emplaced so the) 
could not fire, although the camouflage was bb | 
Some of the guns could fire in only one direction and goo 
sized trees prohibited their full traverse. 

On one reconnaissance exercise a squad leader 
map. The excuse was made that they were not teach 
reading—that this was a reconnaissance exercise. © 
same exercise when the information obtained was « 
and evaluated, it did not produce a logical enemy situation 
for none had been assumed in drawing up the exerci: The 
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Our training methods too often failed to show the 
oldier the battlefield application of what he was 
aught. POM records of accomplishments are not nec- 
sssarily evidence of a soldier's readiness for battle. 





xercise did not involve a local enemy disposition. It was a 
reconnaissance exercise and that only. Its battlefield appli- 
tion left a lot to be desired. 


also, range practice on the thousand-inch range 

th the heavy machine gun. In this firing the chances 

vere that no explanation would be made as to why the tar- 
had different shapes. No explanation wes given about 

hy we taught search and traverse. You seldom if ever saw 


ny instructor give the battlefield application of the thou- 
and-inch range techniques. That was left to another in- 
structor and another day. You could walk down any firing 
Jine and ask the gunner what the machine gun is used for in 
ittle and seldom, if ever, would you get a comprehensive 
answer, such as, to cover a mine field, to set up a final pro- 
ect ive line, to search an area, to deny the enemy use of a 
Broad, to fire up a gully, to enfilade a skirmish line, etc. Ask 
: gunner to point out a good machine-gun position and nine 
s out of ten he would fail to give you one that would 
eally meet the demands of the battlefield. The concurrent 
struction was on first aid, stoppages, and other subjects 
ther pertinent to machine-gun practice or completely di- 
orced from it, and not the battlefield application of the 
ubject of machine-gunnery. Seldom, if ever, did you find 
: machine gun being emplaced in a good hasty position or 
in a good highly organized position with range cards pre- 
ed and ranges measured to the critical points in the 
reground as concurrent instruction. 
In short, the battlefield application was often lacking. 
hat instruction was left for some other period. (Search 
or this period and often you would not find it.) The next 
xercise would probably be on the tactical use of the ma- 
hine gun. This too often would not include any firing; 
alety precautions would preclude the use of firing as it 
would actually be done in battle. The point that should 
have been stressed continually was that whenever a weapon 
is used in training its balanced battlefield use and applica- 
tion must be continually « -mphasize -d whether the subject is 
stoppages, cleaning and preserving, firing on the thousand- 
inch range or combat firing. 


ime 


Field Artillery 


[here is a good example in the field artillery of failure to 


get the true battlefield picture. A general feeling grew up 
that the use of so-called lateral methods from lateral observa- 
Hon points was unnecessary and a waste of time. Experi- 
ments at Fort Sill showed, however, that this feeling was 
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caused by the fact that the usual observation post for service 


practice was high cnough to dominate the terrain to start 
with, and the observer, standing in the open, had the addi 
tional five feet of his own height to enhance his view. By 
placing the observer in a foxhole under an assumed tactical 
situation his vision of the terrain was so diminished that he 
was quickly convinced that a knowle -dge of certain ways of 
keeping his shots on the observer-target line was essential 
to make any adjustment of fire 

On the other hand, consider the battle indoctrination or 
infiltration courses used at all training camps. As usually 
conducted, these were awe-inspiring, strenuous, instructive, 
and more or less dangerous. Men injured going 
through them. These courses have been stopped now. The 
question is: Were they worth the effort? Did we get the 
maximum out of them? After consideration the answer 
I believe, i 1S that they were worth the effort but that we did 
not get all we could out of them 

In most of the infiltration courses or battle indoctrination 
courses the men approached the course as a company, as a 
platoon, as a squad, or as a unit. But once on the course 
the whole idea was to get the individual soldier through it 
so that it could appear on his record that he had run the 
course. This notation on his record was just one more step 
toward qualifying him for the awe-inspiring POM. 

To be successful in battle, the small-unit team must func 
tion efficiently. The leader and his must be 
eternally concerned with leade ship, but a big part of that 
le: adership i is getting the weapon, its sights, its ammunition, 
its tripod, and its accessories to the place from which it is to 
fire. There have been cases where machine guns have 
arrived at excellent firing positions without tripods. Ma 
chine-gun ammunition has shown up at a position without 
the machine gun. Mortars have gone into position without 
the range cards. 

It can be safely said that most infiltration courses were 
used exclusively for the individual and seldom, if ever, for 
squads or half squads under their normal leaders to teach 
the all-important application of leadership in battle. One 
infiltration course contained a rather deep water hazard 
It was nece ssary to have ane xpe rt swimmer stationed at the 
hazard to rescue those who were unable to negotiate it. This 
was a basic error. Had a squad been sent through under its 
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were 


assistant 








leader, the squad leader would have seen to it that those 
unable to swim well enough to get across the hazard would 
have been taken through it by other members of the squad. 
Ihe guard should have been used only as a last resort 
when and if the squ id leader failed 

In most cases, once the course was run and the trench 
it its end reached, everyone breathed a sigh of relief and 
felt that he was through—a feeling completely and abso 
lutely different from that in the battlefield situation which 


the course was designed to illus 


trate. Forthisisthe moment when & B® B® Ww Ww Ww Kw Ww ¥ given credit for the 


that most important part of batth 
should have bee n pre sents d to the 
units running the course. This is 


the time to have them put a mor 





tar in position ind fire effectively 
| his is the time for them to write 
1 messaye his is the time to have 
them use a machine gun as it 
hould be used [his 1S the time 
for them to dispose their men to 
ecure the position In short, the 
good th il could h ive been derived 
from the infiltration courses was, 
by and large, about seventy-hve 
pel cent unre ilized 

In retrospect ind at the same 
time looking forward, we must, il 
we are to get the most out of such 
courses, run units through under 
their normal squad leaders and 


pres nt proble ms to them which 








execute a logical battlefield mission. Put cons 
on these positions showing the mission of the 

advantages and disadvantages of the position. | 
one such position in the target area with a dun 
point it out during the instruction. Do the sa 
position used as an observation post tor stud \\ 


poor positions are necessary tor instruction, 
labeling them as such. Have some of the stud. 
fire from one or more of these positions. 


| lay e cCrew-serves 


shot group rather thai 
when training the 

members of the crew 
stress the need for w 
laying in order that 
leader or vehicle comn ley 
adjust his fire to get h 
battlefield. ¢ ‘ritique all 1 
firing, and point out lessons 


battlefield application ve 
record SCOoTes. Scores 
ary to the instruction imparted 
When firing emphas 
way to avoid effective fir 
neuvering a tank, in taking 
and so on. A knowledge of : 
difhiculties encountered in fir 


to avoid being hit as he carries 
his mission. 
Conduct combat exercises 


they might well meet on the bat — + — * + * * ae * untouched terrain—not d 


tle he ld \bove ill, we must not 
tail to make use ol the last part of the course by having an 
issigned task to be executed under conditions of fatigue and 
excitement similar to those of battle. 

Criticism becomes destructive and is of little moment it 
» remedy is not suggested The following are suggestions 
lou tying instruction to the battlefield and vice versa 

\nalyze each period of instruction and list pertinent 
points that should be brought out to tie the work to battle 
held practice 

\t all gun positions and at all firing lines, build and 


select positions in which a gun of the type being used can 


skinned alleyways. 

Run squads and sections through infiltration courses 
units under their leaders with missions to be accomp 
at the far end. 

Utilize unit leaders as instructors to the maximun 
leader must be a teacher. 

Let our instruction forever emphasize battlefield appli 
tion. 


Let us remember that it is the small team that wins batt 


we mav draw false conclusions as to his readiness tor batt 


To Be Safe 


We must train and classify the whole of our male 
citizens, and make military instruction a regular part of 
collegiate education. We can never be safe till this is 
done.— ['Homas JEFFERSON: Letter to James Monroe, 


1813. 
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will improve the soldier's abilit 


eg 
Let us never allow academic records of accomplishments 
or a soldier's service record to dominate our training unt 
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OR UNIFICATION 


—From the President’s Message to Congress, December 19, 1945 


Nine Reasons for a Single Department 


| To integrate strategic plans and to plan the 
military program and budget as a whole 


(HE COMING OF PEACE, IT IS CLEAR THAT WE MUS 
ontinue, but strengthen, our present facilities for 
| planning. We cannot have the sea, land, and air 
of our defense team working at what may turn 
cross-purposes, planning their programs on dif 
umptions as to the nature of the military establish 


e need, and engaging in an open competition for 


, program, and budget are all aspects of the same 
Using the 


ence othce rs, 


sic Gecisions. 


advice of our scientists and our 
we must make the wisest estimate as 
¢ pro ‘bab le nature of any future attack upon us, deter 
mine somalia how to organize and deploy our military 
forces and allocate the av: ailable manpower, matériel, and 
financial resources iN a manner consistent with the over all 
Pp an 
Up to the present time, the make-up and balance of our 
armed forces have not been planned as a whole. Programs 
and budget requests from the Army and Navy have been 
| rmulated se pa rately, on the basis of inde ‘pe ndent concepts 
of mission and function. These separate programs and 
udgets have not been considered together until after they 
ve passed out of military hands and even out of the hands 
i Secretaries of War and the Navy. The whole job 
f reconciling the divergent claims of the departments has 


been thrust upon the President and the C ongress. 


[his war has demonstrated completely that the resources 
f this Nation in manpower and in raw materials are not 
mye lo realize this is to comprehend the urgent need 

« finding a Way to allocate these resources intelligently 
among the competing services. This means designing a 
balanced military structure reflecting a considered appor 

nment of responsibility among the services for the per 
formance of a joint mission. 


From experience as a member of the Congress, I know 
the great difficulty of appraising properly the over-all security 
needs of the Nation from piecemeal presentations by sepa 
lepartments appearing before separate congressional 
ttees at different times. It is only by combining the 
rees into a single depa~tment that the Congress 
the advantage of considering a single coordinated 
prehensive security program. 


) To realize economies through the central- 
ized control of supply and service functions 


Ins NCES OF 
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DUPLICATION AMONG ARMY AND NAVY 


activities and facilities have been brought to the attention 


The degree of unity 
that was accomplished during the war in strategic planning 
and in theater command 


of the Congress on many occasions 


in striking contrast with the 
separatism that prevailed in the whole range of supply and 
service functions. 


lt will neve! be possib le t to achic Ve absolute coordination 
of the supply and service functions of ali services. Neither 
the War Department nor the Nav: Department has been 


ab le to eliminate all duplication even WV ithin its OWN Organi 


zation. But there is no question that the exter: of wast 


through lack ol coordination between the two departme nts 
IS Very much yres ite! than the waste re sulting trom faulty 


coordination within each. If we can attain as much co 


ordination among all the services aS NOW EXISTS VW ithin Cac h 
department, we shall realize extensive savings 
Consolidation of the departments will, for example, re 
duce the volume ot supplies that need to be procured 
Supply requirem4¢ nts, for exé imple, begin with a calculation 


ot so many items pel man to be sup plied. But to this basic 


figure must be added m: irgins of safety, to account for items 
4 


in storage, 


transportation lags, breakdowns in 


delivery, 
emergency delivery 


, emergency demands, and so forth. In 
these margins, savings can be made through unified 

As the volume handled in any supply sys 
tem grows, the percentage factor which has to be added for 


reserves is reduced. 


tems of supply 


In the same way, both the Army and Navy must add a 


margin of safety to their requirements tor production plants, 
depots, hospitals, air training fields, and other types of con 
struction common to both services. When the requirements 
are pooled, the ge amount of margin may be reduced 
The same is true o must add ; 

margin of safety in estimating its requirements for a 
nurses, skilled mechanics, 


f personnel. Each serv ice 
and other types ol specialists 
| he toti il margin iS greater if the comput ations are mad 
separately. Another source of economy will be the pooling 
of facilities and pe ‘rsonnel in localities where at present both 
services have to operate, but where, from the nature of the 
circumstances, facilities and personnel are not fully used 

Other examples of duplication could be cited. Business 
men have to deal with separate buve rs, who may use sepa 
rate specifications for items which could as well have the 
same specifications. Separate inspectors are stationed in 
their plants. During this war, instances occurred where the 
purchase of all available quantities of certain items by one 
service resulted in acute shortages in the other service 
Parallel transportation and storage systems required extra 
overhead. 
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As the war progressed, it is true that increased coopera- 
tion reduced the extent of waste and conflict. But volun- 
tary cooperation in such matters can never be expected to 
be fully effective. A single authority at the top would in- 
evitably achieve a greater degree of economy than would be 
obtained under divided direction. 


3 To adopt the organization best suited for 
fostering coordination within the government 


Our MILITARY POLICY AND PROGRAM ARE ONLY A PART 
of a total national program aimed at achieving our national 
objectives of security and peace. This total program has 
many aspects, and many agencies of the Government must 
p irticipate in its execution. 

Our military policy, for example, should be completely 
consistent with our foreign policy. It shouid be designed 
to support and reflect our commitments to the United Na- 
tions Organization. It should be adjusted according to the 
success or lack of success of our diplomacy. It should reflect 
our fullest knowledge of the capabilities and intentions of 
other powers. Likewise, our foreign policy should take into 
account our military capabilities and the strategic power of 
our armed forces. 

A total security program has still other major aspects. A 
military program, standing alone, is useless. It must be sup 
ported in peacetime by planning for industrial mobilization 
and for development of industrial and raw material re- 
sources where these are insufficient. Programs of scientific 
research must be developed for military purposes and their 
results woven into the defense program. The findings of 
our intelligence service must be applied to all of these. 

Formulation and execution of a comprehensive and con 
sistent national program embracing all these activities are 
extremely difficult tasks. They are made more difficult the 
greater the number of departments and agencies whose 
policies and programs have to be coordinated at the top level 
of the executive branch. They are simplified as the number 
of these agencies can be reduced. 

The consolidation of the War and Navy Departments 
would greatly facilitate the ease and speed with which the 
armed forces and the other departments could exchange 
views and come to agreement on matters of common con- 
cern. It would minimize the extent to which interservice 
differences have to be discussed and settled by the civilian 
leaders whose main concern should be the more funda- 
mental job of building over-all national policy. 


4 To provide the strongest means for civil- 
ian control of the Military Establishment 


CIVILIAN CONTROL OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT— 
one of the most fundamental of our democratic concepts— 
would be strengthened if the President and the Congress 
had but one Cabinet member with clear and primary re- 
sponsibility for the exercise of that control. When the mili- 
tary establishment is divided between two civilian Secre- 
taries, each is limited necessarily to a restricted view of the 
military establishment. Consequently, on many funda- 
mental issues where the civilian point of view should be 
controlling, the Secretaries of the two departments are cast 
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in the role of partisans of their respective service. and je, 
civilian savaiibsel be exercised by no one excep: ‘he Prec 
dent or the Congress. . 

During and since the war, the need for joint oction ™ 
the services and for objective recommendations 1) militar, 


matters has led inevitably to increasing the author:y of the 
only joint organization and the most nearly o| 


Live or 
ganization that exists—the joint chiefs of staff. But the 7 
chiefs of staff are a strictly military body. Responsibjlis 
for civilian control should be clearly fixed in a single fy) 
time civilian below the President. This requires a Secretary 
for the entire military establishment, aided by a strong staf 
of civilian assistants. 
There is no basis for the fear that such an organizatiop 


would lodge too much power in a single individual—tha 
the concentration of so much military power would lead 
militarism. There is no basis for such fear as long as the 
traditional policy of the United States is followed that a 
civilian, subject to the President, the Congress and the wil 
of the people, be placed at the head of this department 
The safety of the democracy of the United States lies in the 
solid good sense and unshakable conviction of the Americap 
people. They need have no fear that their democratic liber 
ties will be imperiled so long as they continue fulfilling 
their duties of citizenship. 


5 To create an organization that will give air 
power parity with land and sea powers 


AIR POWER HAS BEEN DEVELOPED TO A POINT WHERE ITs 
responsibilities are equal to those of land and sea power, and 
its contribution to our strategic planning is as great. |p 
operation, air power receives its separate assignment in the 
execution of an over-all plan. These facts were finally recog 
nized in this war in the organizational parity which wa: 
granted to air power within our principal unified commands 

Parity for air power can be achieved in one department 
or in three, but not in two. As between one department ané 
three, the former is infinitely to be preferred. The advan 
tages of a single department are indeed much clearer when 
the alternative is seen to be three departments rather than 
the present two. The existence of three departments would 
complicate tremendously every problem of coordination 
that now exists between the War and Navy Departments 
and between the services and the rest of the Government 

The Cabinet is not merely a collection of executives ad 
ministering different governmental functions. It is a body 
whose combined judgment the President uses to formulate 
the fundamental policies of the Administration. In such a 
group, which is designed to develop teamwork wisdom on 
all subjects that affect the political life of the country, i! 
would be inappropriate and unbalanced to have three mem: 
bers representing three different instruments of n itional 
defense. 

The President, as Commander in Chief, should not pet 
sonally have to coordinate the Army and Navy and Air 
Force. With all the other problems before him, the Presi 
dent cannot be expected to balance either the organiz rps 
the training or the practice of the several branches of n& 
tional defense. He should be able to rely for that coordi 
nation upon civilian hands at the Cabinet level. 
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» provide a framework for developing a 
6 | ’ nified method of training in all operations 


\\ VER THE FORM ANY FUTURE WAR MAY TAKE, WE 
the men of our separate services will have to 
ther in many kinds of combinations for many 
The Pacific campaign of the recent war is an 
g example of common and joint effort among 
and air forces. Despite its successes, that cam- 
ved that there is not adequate understanding 
e officers and men of any service of the capabili 
uses, the procedures, and the limitations of the 
ther services. 
[his understanding is not something that can be created 
overnight whenever a combined operation is planned and a 
task force organized. The way men act in combat is deter- 

ined by the sum total of all their previous training, indoc- 
rrination, and experience. 

What we seek is a structure which can best produce an 

integrated training program, carry on merged training activi- 

s where that is appropriate, and permit officers to be as- 

gned in such a way that an individual officer will learn 

frsthand of other services besides the one in which he has 
specialized. The organizational framework most conducive 

, this kind of unified training and doctrine is a unified 

jepartment. 


7 To allocate systematically all our resources for 
scientific research in the most promising lines 

No ASPECT OF MILITARY PREPAREDNESS IS MORE IM 
portant than scientific research. Given the limited amount 
f scientific talent that will be available for military pur 
poses, we must systematically apply that talent to research 
in the most promising lines and on the weapons with the 
greatest potentiality, regardless of the service in which these 
weapons will be used. We cannot afford to waste any of 


our scientific resources in duplication of effort. 

This does not mean that all Army and Navy laboratories 
would be immediately or even ultimately consolidated. The 
objective should be to preserve initiative and enterprise 
while eliminating duplication and misdirected effort. This 
can be accomplished only if we have an organizational 
structure which will permit fixing responsibility at the top 
for coordination among the services. 


§ | To provide unity of command and fo insure 
eer responsibility at all outlying bases 


ALL MILITARY AUTHORITY AT EACH OF OUR OUTLYING 
bases should be placed under a single commander who will 
have clear responsibility for security, who can be held 
clearly accountable, and whose orders come from a single 
authority in W ashington. Reconnaissance planes, radar 
sets, and inte lligence and counter intelligence measures at a 
United States outpost are not intended to serve separate 
services for different purposes. Unification of the services 
offers a far greater guarantee of continued unity in the field 
than does our present organization. 


9 To insure personnel policies that are com- 
pletely equitable and consistent in all phases 


THERE HAVE BEEN DIFFERENCES IN PERSONNEL POLICIES 
between the Army and the Navy during the war. They 
began with competitive recruitment for certain types of 
persons, and continued in almost every phase of personnel 
administration. In rates of promotion, in ways of selecting 
officers, in the utilization of reserve officers, in awards and 
decorations, in allowances and in point systems for dis 
charge, the two services have followed different policies. 

This inconsistency is highly undesirable. It will be re 
duced to a minimum under a unified organization. 


The Broad Lines of Reorganization 


There should be a single Department of National De- 
his department should be charged with the full 
responsibility for armed national security. It should con- 
sist of the armed and civilian forces that are now included 
within the War and Navy Departments. 

[he head of this department should be a civilian, a 
member of the President's Cabinet, to be designated as the 
Secretary of National Defense. Under him there should 


be a civilian Undersecretary and several civilian Assistant 
Secretaries. 


f 
rense. 


[here should be three coordinated branches of the De- 
partment of National Defense; One for the land forces, 
me for be - naval forces, and one for the air forces, each 
under an Assistant Secretary. The Navy should, of course, 
retain its own carrier-, ship-, ‘and water-based aviation, which 
has proved so necessary for effective fleet operation. And, 
It ce Se, the Marine Corps should be continued as an 
integral part of the Navy. 

The Undersecretary and the remaining Assistant Secre- 
taries should be available for assignment to whatever duties 
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the President and the Secretary may determine from time 
to time. ; 

The President and the Secretary should be prov ided with 
ample authority to establish ce ntral coordin: iting and serv 
ice organizations, both military and civilian, whe re these 
are found to be necessary. Some of these might be placed 
under Assistant Secretaries, some might be organized as 
central service organizations, and some might be organized 
in a top military staff to integrate the military leadership 
of the department. I do not believe that we can specify at 
They 
must be developed over a period of time by the President 
and the Secretary as a normal part of their executive re- 
sponsibilities. Sufficient strength in these department-wide 
elements of the department, as opposed to the separate 
service elements, will insure that real unification is ulti 
mately obtained. The President and the Secretary should 
not be limited in their authority to establish department 
wide coordinating and service organizations. 


this time the exact nature of these organizations. 
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There should be a chief of staff of the Department of 
National Defense. There should also be a commander for 
each of the three component branches—Army, Navy and 
\ir 

Ihe chief of staff and the commanders of the three co 
ordinate branches of the department should together con 
stitute an advisory body to the secretary of national defense 
and to the President. There should be nothing to prevent 
the President, the Secretary, and other civilian authorities 
from communicating with the commanders of any of the 
compone nts ot the department on such \ ital matters as basic 
military Strategy ind policy and the division of the budget. 


Unification Is a 


Unification of the services must be looked upon as a 
long-term job. We all recognize that there will be many 
complic ations and dithculties. | egislation of the character 
outlined will provide us with the objective, and with the 
initial means whereby forward-looking leadership in the de 
partment, both military and civilian, can bring real unifica 
tion into being. Unification is much more than a matter of 
organization. It will require new viewpoints, new doctrine, 
ind new habits of thinking throughout the departmental 
structure. But in the comparative leisure of peacetime, and 
utilizing the skill and experience of our staff and field com 
manders who brought us victory, we should start at once to 
whieve the most efhcient instrument of national safety. 

Once a unihed department has been established, other 
steps necessary to the formulation of a comprehensive na 
tional security program can be taken with greater ease. 
\luch more than a beginning has already been made in 
achieving consistent political ‘and military policy through 
the establishment of the State-War-Navy Committee. With 
respect to military research, I have in a previous message to 
the Congress proposed the establishment of a Federal re 
search agency, among whose responsibilities should be the 
promotion and coordination of fundamental research pertain 
ing to the defense and security of the Nation. The develop 
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Furthermore, the key staff positions in the 
should be filled with officers drawn from all th. 
that the thinking of the de partment would n 
nated by any one or two of the services 

As an additional precaution, it woul be wis 
of chief of staff were rotated among the seve 
whenever practicable and advisable, at least 
period of evolution of the new unified depart 9: Pony 
tenure of the individual officer designated to se: 
of staff should be relatively short—two or thre¢ 
should not, except in time of a war emergency « 
the Congress, be extended beyond that period 


AUi}) 


Con 


Long-Term Job 


ment of a coordinated, Government-wide intelligence sys 
tem is in process. As the advisability of additional action ; 
insure a broad and coordinated program of national securiy 
becomes clear, I shall make appropriate recommendatio; 
or take the necessary action to that end. 

Ihe American people have all been enlightened ay 
gratified by the free discussion which has taken plac 
within the services and before the committees of the Senay 
and the House of Representatives. The Congress, the px 
ple, and the President have benefited from a cl. rification 
the issues that could have been provided in no other y 


But however strong the opposition that has been expressed 


by some of our outstanding senior officers and civilians, | car 


assure the Congress that once unification has been det 


mined upon as the policy of this Nation, there is no office: 
or civilian in any service who will not contribute his utmos 


to make the unification a success. 


I make these recommendations in the full realization that 


we are undertaking a task of greatest difficulty. But | 
certain that when the task is accomplished, we shall have 


military establishment far better adapted to carrying ou' 
its share of our national program for achieving peace and 


security. 


"ene 


Revolutionary Methods for Peace 


he expensive experiment culminating successfully on a desert in New Mexico 
was an experiment perilous for all concerned. It was a risk of finance, of man- 
power, of material. It was something new. It was apparent to all of us who par 
ticipated in that test at Jornada del Muerto that this new power which we had 
unleashed could not become the plaything of so-called power politics. As the best 
scientific vision was mobilized for the bomb, so must the best political vision be 
mobilized for its control. A new revolutionary force demands a revolution in 
methods of dealing with the problem of peace. It is a problem which cannot be 
solved in the framework of existing sovereign nations. A problem of the “atomic 
age” cannot be solved with anachronistic eighteenth-century political machinery. 
Rosert R. Wuitson, Assistant Dirrecror oF THE Los ALAMos DrvisIon oF 


rue Aromic Boms Project, in The Saturday Review of Literature. 
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| HE LAST BATTLE OF THE WAR. THE PHRASE EVOKES DIE 


_ it is a brief anticlimactic 
finish to the travels down a long bloody road. 


t me ntal pictures. lo some 

| oO others, it 

the futile final payment. lo still others, it represents the 
St ordeal 

Like all battles, the last one too pays off in death and 

unds lo those who die, it means little whether if was 

the last battle or just another of the countless skirmishes 

t pyramid into the cumulative picture of a war. Only to 

surviving is the last battle the most excruciating one ol 

That, too, is only in retrospect 
On May 6, 1945, one regiment in the ETO fought its 
t battle of the war. 


nd wounded—the last payment. It also raised an 


The engagement netted its share of 


ting tactical question what is meant exactly by the 
seize and secure” an objective? Too, let us for once 
ne in detail the results of a commander's decision. 
inderstand this incident, we must first fully examine 
kground. 
\ay 4, 1945, Colonel Jones 
| do) and his regiment, the Umpth Infantry, had 
‘tured “Lovetown” in Austria without opposition 


this is not his name, 


ed in good billets, the Umpth Infantry was feeling 
ood. Late in the night of May 4-5, the division 
der ordered Colonel Jones to proceed at daylight to 
wn,” Austria, by the most expeditious route. 
vn was on the “Easy” River, about 45 kilometers 
[he mission: to reach the Easy River and meet or 
he Russians coming up the Danube Valley from 
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As the 71st Division marched through Bayreuth, Germany, home of 
composer Richard Wagner, fire swept through the city. These men are 
engineers who have just blasted a building in the path of the fire. 


Ss: 2 oe Sl Uh OS 


x *« * 


Vienna. The Umpth Infantry was to keep to the west bank 
of the river. Sufhcient transportation to motorize all the foot 
elements of the regiment Was made availabk Lhe north 
boundary, which will be of interest to us, assigned to the 
regiment 1n the vicinity of Easy River, is shown on map 

Colonel Jones's plan called for the Intelligence and R: 
connaissance Platoon, reinforced with a motorized machine 
gun platoon from the leading battalion, to precede the ad 


vance of the 


regiment. I he regiment was to follow in a 


column ot battalions. | here would be no hring unl SS the 
enemy attacked. Colonel Jones, accompanied by the lead 
ing battalion commander and Major Smith, the re gimme ntal 
S-3, elected to accompany the advance guard 

In a dash through many enemy formations, the advance 
guard captured Sugartown at about 1030 without firing a 
shot 


were 


lhe two bridges across the Easy River at Sugartown 


seized Intact. | vervwher 


received with shouts of JOY 


[he war seemed kaput 
the Americans were German 
soldiers tossed their Lugers and P38s into the jeeps of the 
advance guard. [ housands of prisoners were left behind to 
be herded into cages by the units to follow 

Leaving a small guard on the bridges at Sugartown, the 
advance guard turned north along the west bank of the 
Easy River. The in sight. On 
reaching the little cluster of houses comprising Niede1 
Georgetown, about four kilometers north of Sugartown 
the advance guard ran into trouble somm 
It ce 


pressed its guns and fired on the advance guard. The 


) 
Russians were nowhere 


An obstinate 
flak Lattery dec ided that the war was not vet over 


two 
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leading vehicles were wrecked with several casualties. 
Further progress was impossible as the 88s commanded the 
road. 

With noise of 88mm. fire in their ears, Colonel Jones 
and the leading battalion commander took off to the rear to 
guide the following battalions and to issue orders to reduce 
the opposition. Major Smith was left in charge of the 
advance guard. 

Smith organized the remainder of the advance guard into 
a base of fire and had engaged the 88s with machine guns 
and one 8lmm. mortar when the 2d Battalion, which was 
in the lead, came up in a neat envelopment that soon sur- 
rounded and captured the obstinate battery. 

During the remainder of the day the Ist and 2d Battal- 
ions rounded up all the loose squareheads in Sugartown 
and along the west bank of the river in the regimental 
sector. ‘The 3d Battalion did not reach Sugartown until 
about 1900. 

The Ist Battalion occupied the dam at A (Map 1) and 
found it to be a suitable crossing for foot troops only. The 
Jerries ensconced on the east bank of the river contacted the 
Ist Battalion commander and made an interesting proposi- 
tion. The Nazi commander would not surrender—but if the 
Aniecricans would not fire at him he would not fire at them. 
He was only mad at the Russians. The Ist Battalion com- 
mander was agreeable. After all, his orders were to stay on 
the west bank and he also knew the end of the war. was at 
hand. Unusual Sights 

During the alicrnoon the men of the Umpth Infantry 
were witnessing unusual sights. German colonels and gen- 
erals were driving all over the area in big staff cars looking 
for American division, corps, and army commanders to dis- 
cuss surrender terms. By dark the emissary of the com- 
mander of the German Army Group South had been started 
on the way to the rear where he was prepared to talk sur- 
render. 

North of the regiment the adjacent division had not made 
an appearance. Its whereabouts were not definitely known. 

Let us leave the Umpth Infantry for the moment and go 
to the division command post. The Umpth Infantry liaison 
officer had just told the commanding general the detailed 
story of the exploits of his regiment. The liaison officer, one 
of the brighter lieutenants of the Umpth, had ably sketched 
in details lacking in Colonel Jones's terse radio reports. 

As the commanding general turned to his map, the dam 
at B (Map 1) loomed big. The division artillery liaison 
planes had reported it to be a good vehicular crossing. The 
location of the adjacent division was still unknown. No 
reports had yet been received from the unit detailed to con- 
tact it. The division’s mission was to reach the Easy River 
and there await or meet the Russians. However, if neces- 
sary, the division was to be prepared to send patrols across 
the river to contact the Russians. It might not be good to be 
limited to the bridges at Sugartown. Had the division any 
business going out of its zone and into possible trouble? 
From the morning’s experience of the Umpth Infantry it 
was obvious that not all the Germans thought the war was 

over. Was that dam a threat to the division left lank? The 
stubborn Jerries might take it into their fool heads to cross 
it in force or possibly to blow it. If the division were ordered 


to cross the river, the bridges at Sugartown wou 
ous bottleneck. Only the general can tel] 
thoughts were. At any rate, a decision was mad 
ant Liaison Officer dashed back to Colone!| 
orders to seize and secure the dam the next mor; 
That evening the world looked good to the | 
fantry. A successful dash of 45 kilometers to o! 
jective, a short but successful skirmish, and n 
brass all over the place trying to surrender befor. 
crushed by the closing jaws of the Russian-Am, 


© a Sen 
hat his 
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(hey Were 
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Proud and Confident 


It was a proud and confident regimental commander wl 
looked at his map early that evening to plan his next day’: 
operations. That dam at B had to be secured and the regi 
mental area mopped up. Colonel Jones’s plans were soon 
formulated. The next morning at 0730 the 3d Battalion 
less King Company and a rifle platoon from Love Company 
—all back in the rear on a division mission—would relieve 
elements of the Ist Battalion at dam A, and with the re 
mainder of the battalion seize and secure the dam at B. The 
2d Battalion would revert to reserve in Sugartown and 
would finish cleaning up the town. The Ist Battalion would 
complete the clearing of the regimental sector north of 
Sugartown. 

Late that evening Lieutenant Colonel Roe, the 3d Bat 
talion commander, issued his order. To accomplish his two 
fold mission Roe detailed Love Company, which was minus 
one rifle platoon, to make the relief at dam A. Item Com 
pany, Mike Company, and an attached platoon of towed 
3-inch TDs would seize and secure the dam at B. 

The advance guard would consist of a motorized machine 
gun platoon from Mike Company. The TD platoon, carn 
ing some infantry in its ey would follow the ad 
vance guard. Item Company, riding in seven 2%-ton trucks 
would follow the TDs. The remainder of Mike Company 
would follow Item Company. Love Company, also in 
trucks, would bring up the rear and drop out at the side 
road leading to dam A. There was to be no firing unles 
attacked. Time of departure from Sugartown—0730 on 
May 6. 

Roe’s plan was based on map reconnaissance. It was too 
late for any daylight prowling. Too, no one contemplated 
any difficulties. It was expected to be a simple drive to the 
objective, occupation, and rounding up the loose Jerries 
After all, the war was just about over. 

May 6, 1945, dawned bright and sunny. At 0730 the 
column took the road. Love Company, at the proper place, 
left the column, made its relief without incident and drops 
out of this story. As the remainder of the battalion con- 
tinues on its way to its objective, let us jump ahead and 
take a look at the terrain. 

At dam B the Easy River, in centuries past, had gouged 
out a fairly deep valley. The river level then had dr pped, 
leaving plains on either side overlooking the river bed. 1 he 
east side was higher than the west. On the west side, 2 road, 
branching off from the main road from Sugartown, led 
down the slope to the dam proper. Baker village, actually 
nothing more than a few houses, lay at the junction of the 
main road and the road leading down to the dam. Scattered 
houses and buildings extended down to the dam. 
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1e east end of the dam a road made its way up 
ind on to the ridge and plain that overlooked the 
road crossed under the railroad that paralleled 
ink of the river. The slopes of the ridge over- 
e dam were open, with scattered patches of woods. 
e south of the dam, on the east side, was Easy 
[he slopes behind Easy village were heavily 
\ few scattered buildings clustered around the 
of the dam. 
um itself was a massive, wide-topped, concrete af 
north side of the top had several structures. The 
le of the top was clear but only wide enough to 
late one-way vehicular traffic. Just north of the 
s a rickety wooden bridge that could possibly ac- 
ate jeep trafhic. 


Loaded and Locked 


Now to return to Roe’s outfit, driving up the road at ~~ 

with the world—but with weapons loaded and locked. 
‘he column came within view of the dam all was ae 
\ few uniformed square-head pedestrians were observed 
walking across the dam toward the east side. When the 
column reached the outskirts of Baker village Roe ordered 
the advance guard to continue to the dam and secure it. The 
remainder of the column was ordered to coil off the road, 
dismount, and await further orders. However, one rifle 
platoon from Item Company was ordered to proceed im- 
mediately on foot to the dam and reinforce the machine- 
gun platoon. 

The advance guard proceeded to the dam without inci- 
lent. As it reached the dam Lieutenant Machinegunner, 
the platoon leader, noticed three cumbersome German ve- 
weer on the dam proper. These vehicles were making their 

vay laboriously to the east side. Leaving one section at 
re west edge to cover his advance, Lieutenant Machine- 


gunner led his first section across the dam. 
| 


Halfway across, 
y word and gesture, he told the drivers of the German 
os les to increase their speed. The advance of the Ameri- 

1 Army was not going to be held up by three German 
WI esis masquerading as motor vehicles. Unusual conver- 
sation—but it was unusual times. 

\s the section was about three-quarters of the way 
cross the dam all hell broke loose. From the slopes of the 
hill overlooking the dam direct fire from 20mm. and 37mm. 
weapons poured in around the slow-moving vehicles. Al- 
most simultaneously 88mm. guns from the crest of the slope 
began shelling the vehicles and men at the dismount point 

1 the east shore. Jerry had successfully played doggo 
gain 

[he three German vehicles, their occupants unhappy at 
be ing ee by their own men, managed to get up enough 
speed to clear the dam. Moving with alacrity, the machine- 
gun section was soon across too. Vehicles were soon under 

ind machine guns sprayed the enemy's gun positions. 
casualties on the dam—a scared machine-gun section 
three wrecked German vehicles. Ironically, all the 
in vehicles were wrecked by gunfire as they cleared 
lam. Fate, always capricious, was smiling at the 

nd. 
second machine-gun section immediately went off 
carriers. On signal from Lieutenant Machinegunner it 
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crossed the dam on the run. With these reinforcements, 
Lieutenant Machinegunner quickly started to clear the 
buildings clustered around his edge of the dam. 

Up at the dismount point the enemy shelling came as a 
complete, and effective, 
PD gun hit, 
TDs, all 
and mortars, 
the river. 

When the firing started, the rifle platoon detailed to re 
inforce the machine-gun platoon was about halfway down 
the slope toward the dam. Lieutenant Rifleman, the pla 
toon leader, advanced his men to the edge of the dam. Leav 
ing two squads under cover, he led the other across by 
infiltration. Once 
soon contacted. 


surprise. \ couple of jeeps were 


W recked, a and several men wounded Che 


remaining available caliber .50 machine guns, 


went into position and returned fire across 


across, Lieutenant Machinegunner was 
The rifle squad pitched in to help clear the 
houses and a small patrol outposted the wooden bridge just 
to the north. houses netted about a 
hundred scared and unresisting German soldiers. As the 
two platoon leaders peered through their field glasses to plan 


their next move, Lieutenant Rifleman was hit in the 
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stomach by a 20mm. shell. The wound later proved to be 
fatal. Lieutenant M: ichinegunner immediately adminis 
tered first aid and called a jeep to evacuate the wounded 
ofhcer. As Lieutenant Machinegunner was helping load 
lieutenant Rifleman into the vehicle, he, too, was hit in the 
Within a few moments, the machine-gun platoon 
sergeant had taken command and had evacuated both ofh- 
cers back across the dam. This time Fate was not smiling. 


groin. 


Artillery Requested 


Back up at the dismount point, Roe was not idle. He had 

Captain Arty Liaison Officer and Lieutenant Forward Ob- 
server frantically trying to contact their fire direction cen- 
ter. One platoon from Item Company was dispatched to 
cover the open north flank. Captain Brown, of Item Com 
pany, with his remaining rifle platoon and the weapons pla- 
toon started dow n to the dam. 

\bout this time the pestiferous 58s were pin pointed just 
below the skyline Ihe TDs and other 
lhe artillery had also been 
contacted and Lieutenant Forward Observer was trying to 


across the river. 


wee apons opened up in earnest. 


get an adjustment. 

“ this point, Smith, the regimental S-3, made his ap 
He had driven up leisurely to watch the 3d Bat- 
talion seize Smith immediately 
Using the battalion’s 
SCR.-694, he radioed the information to Colonel Jones, the 
first news the regimental commander had that the 3d Battal 
ion had run into something. 


pearance 
and secure its objective. 
contacted Roe and got the situation. 


In response to Smith's question concerning his plans, Roe 
He con- 
tended that with troops on the far end of the dam, he con- 
sidered the dam seized. As all the approaches to the dam 
from the east were covered, he felt that it was secured. 
Smith contended that the heights overlooking the dam 
had to be cleared before it could be considered adequately 
\t least Easy village should be cleared. Roe still 
thought that further advances to the east were neither 
nor warranted. His men could dig in and be 
fairly well protected from enemy shelling—which by now 
had stopped. Besides the war was about over and he did not 
want to risk any more lives. 

Unable to persuade Roe, Smith took off for the dam to 
see what the situation was there. There he found Captain 
Brown organizing a perimeter defense and digging in. The 
enemy fire had stopped. The artillery fire on Easy village 
had resulted in white sheets waving from every housetop. 


claimed that he had accomplished his mission. 


SC ured. 


necessary 


“Seize and Secure” 


A few moments after Smith’s arrival at the dam, Colonel 
Jones appeared with Roe in tow. The colonel had not 
wasted any time in getting to the scene of the trouble. 
Sizing up the situation, he ordered Roe to clear the heights 
overlooking the dam. Colonel Jones's conception of “seizing 
and securing” differed from Roe’s version. To the regi- 
mental commander an objective was not “secured” as long 
as the enemy was capable of placing ground-observed fire 
on it. 

To accomplish his new mission, Roe’s available strength 
east of the dam was now two rifle platoons, one weapons 
platoon, and one heavy machine-gun platoon. Roe was slow 
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and hesitant in issuing his orders. 


As a res, 
patient Jones stepped in. The resulting plan 


the dy 


iii} 


rifle platoon, with the light machine-gun secti a3 
to advance directly up the slope and on to the ; on, 
on the ridge, the platoon was to turn south a: ear the 
heights overlooking the dam. The platoon was |. be pre 
ceded by an advancing artillery barrage. The « \ye rifle 
platoon was to seize and clear Easy village. © ompke 
tion of this task, this platoon was to outpost the yh edoe 
of the village and be prepared to support the atts \ of thy 
platoon advancing up the slopes. The 60mm. m>+iar sec 
tion and the heavy machine-gun platoon, from positions 
near the east edge of the dam, were to support the attack 
of both platoons. 

After some milling around, the two platoons were ready 
to jump off. Platoon leaders had issued their orders, squad 


leaders had made their visual reconnaissance. L icutenay, 
Forward Observer, aided, abetted, and confused by ( aptain 
Arty Liaison Ofhcer, called for the fire that was the signa 

for the attack. The concentration fell—short. Seven 
frantic moments ensued while Lieutenant Forward (0) 
server tried to correct the fire. Radio communication with 
the fire direction center was poor; patience was running 
out. It was finally decided to forego the advancing artillery 
fire. [he 60mm. mortars, at the edge of the dam, fired 
concentration and the attack jumped off. All this time no: 
a round was fired by the enemy. 


Compromise 


During these preparations Smith had tried unsucces 
fully to convince Jones that the regimental commander s 
place was now properly somewhere else other than wher 
the attack was to start. At the same time, Jones Was Int 
mating that Smith’s proper post now was at his telephon« 
back at the CP—where all good S-5s belong. They compro 
mised. Jones would accompany the platoon advancing up 
the slopes and Smith would accompany the platoon going 
into Easy village. Captain Brown elected to accompany the 
platoon going up the slope. Poor Roe sensed that he should 
accompany the regimental commander but he felt dun 
bound, in view of the existing communications, to remain 
at the edge of the dam where he could best control al! elk 
ments of his battalion. 

Initially, let us accompany the platoon advancing on 
Easy village. Its route was generally along the 
tracks. As the outskirts of the village were reached, about 
150 Germans came tumbling out of railroad cars on the 
sidings south of the town. These Germans, it was learned, 
were members of a railway unit. For the past thirty-odd 
days they had been living in the cars, patiently waiting for 
orders that never arrived. As Smith and Sergeant Platoon 
leader were talking to the German major commanding the 
unit, an enemy artillery concentration came down. [ver 
one, Germans and Americans, hugged the railway em bank 
ment. After a few moments the fire lifted and noses were 
counted. The German major had been killed and another 
German wounded. None of the Americans had been hit. 

The prisoners were started back toward the dam and the 
platoon continued on to the village, where no resistance 
was encountered. About half of a flak battalion was ‘ound 
sitting in its billets waiting to be captured. These |: mes 


railroad 
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‘hted men. Many 
| their rolls made 
aded down with 
dently they were 
hances on our gen 

lhe German com 
nt to great lengths 
that his unit had 

the Americans. 
good Germans 

Jazis. He pointed to 

ed 88s lined up 

he street. He was a 

ned because one of 
had been nicked by 
rican artillery fire 
the morning. Fine 
uld not be treated that 

\nyway, he was happy 
th the Americans. It 
the Russians that he 
like. He was not a 

but if the 
ng to fight the Rus 
uld he ple ase join in? 


Americans 


clearing Easy village 
jatoon outposted the 
th ed ge despite desultory 
from the 
woded slopes north of the 
n. Sergeant Platoonleade1 


eral Willard G. Wyman, 


ill-arms fire 


nformed Roe of the situation 
| awaited further orders. 
lo return to the attack up the slopes. Lieutenant Grinder, 


ing 
¢ platoon leader, pli inned tor two rifle squc ads to adv: ince 
lirectly up the slope by way of the draw running through 

woods Y (Map 2). One rifle squad, with the light 
nachine-gun section attached, would advance up the draw 
n woods X (Map 2). 


ganize at the east edge of woods 


Both groups would meet and 
and then continue 
ith the mission. 

Che squad with the light machine-gun section started up 
the road toward woods X Just east of the railroad, it cut 
cross country toward the draw. Before reaching the woods, 
they noticed an 88mm. about seven hundred yards to the 
northwest. The gun crew was swinging the gun around 
bviously getting ready to fire on the ‘advancing platoon. 
Che light machine guns quickly went into action and tracers 
were soon ricocheting off the 88. The enemy crew broke 
ind ran for cover in woods northeast of its position. Mindful 
f its mission, the squad continued on into woods X, satis 
hed that the 88 would not fire again. 

In woods X the squad rounded up about fourteen Ger 
mans. It found, though, that the woods were full of de 
verted 37mm. and 20mm. direct-fire weapons. 
were destroyed until the supply of thermite grenades was 
exhat ted. 

The two squads under Lieutenant Grinder moved out in 

a line of squad columns. On reaching the draw in woods Y 
the ie formation was maluteiied- one squi ad on either 


side of the deep draw, with a point in the draw proper. One 
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These guns 


A Red Army general presents his pistol to Major Gen- 

commanding general 71st 

Division, at the formal meeting of the American and 
Russian forces at St. Peter, Austria. 


i a fo a ef > oe a oa 


BAR team, with a couple of 
ritlemen, was left at the 
of woods Y to 
cover the right flank 


southwe st edge 


On entering the woods, the 
unit met scattered rifle fire 
from the draw. A concussion 
hand grenade landed near the 
leading element, but caused 
no casualties. An alert ritk 
man shot the thrower as he 
prepared to pull the pin of a 
second grenade. On the way 
to the top ol the draw, about 
25 Jerries were routed out ol 
scattered hasty intrenchments 
\fter hiring a few wild rounds 
these Jerries were not at all 
reluctant to surre ndet | wu 
tenant Grinder, a conscien 
tious soul, was not particu 
larly perturbed by the Ger 
mans Le Was MOT worried 
ibout Colonel Jones and ¢ ap 
tain Brown who were con 
tinually getting out in front 
ol the scouts 

On reaching the north edge 
ot woods Y, the entire platoon 
reassembled. So far, 


thing had worked out as 


ever;ry 


planned. From the assembly 
point, Germans could be seen 
walking in the vicinity of Bauer's farm (Map 2). They 
made no hostile movements but at the same time made no 
motions indicating surrender. The Germans seemed to be 
contused by the sudden appearance of the Americans. To 
cover the reorganization, a small patrol was sent to invest! 
gate the farmhouse a short distance to the northeast. The 
patrol soon returned to report an unmanned machine gun 
position there. 
Reorganization completed, the platoon moved up to the 
small patch of woods just east of woods Y. Here it found a 
small system of trenches that obviously had just been va 


cated. 


Sniper rifles, other weapons and equipment were 


scattered all over the area. The 


activity at Bauer's tarm, 


now only 150 yards away, had ceased. 

At this point, plans were laid for the next move. Lieu 
tenant Grinder, with two rifle squads and the light machin 
gun section, would clear woods Z (Map 2). Captain Brown, 
with one rifle squad, would clear Bauer's farm, 


there protect Grinder's right flank 


and from 
Lieutenant Forward 
Observer would ; accompany Captain Brown. Colonel Jones 
decided to : accompany Lieutenant Grinder 

Grinder and party took off in ¢ 
south edge of woods 


1 column of files along the 
About hz lw: iv down the re the 
riflemen “did a left flank and made for woods Z in a line 
of skirmishers. 


The light machine-gun section teats up 
the rear. 


Entering the woods, they were welcomed by a 
burst of machine-gun fire. 


Ihe leading scouts promptly 
returned the fire and 


killed the 


gunners. Advancing 
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through the woods, numerous foxholes and troop shelters 
were encountered. Woods Z had been prepared for a de- 
termined detense—at another time. Resistance was spotty. 
Some Germans surrendered eagerly, others fired a few 
rounds and then surrendered. Others fought until killed. 
One scout peered around a tree to find himself staring at a 
German behind a machine gun. The American reacted first 
and promptly killed the gunner. 

Soon the trail between Easy village and Hans’ house was 
reached. As the lead scout of one squad reached the 
trail, he was fatally wounded by a rifleman. This Jerry was 
quickly dispatched by one round from Private Twoscout, 
the buddy of the wounded soldier. Private Twoscout ten- 
derly carried his buddy back to the platoon aid man. The 
wounded man knew he was dying. However, he was 
more perturbed by the fact that one of the two bottles of 
schnapps he was carrying had been broken. He insisted 
that Twoscout drink with him to their friendship from the 
remaining bottle. The wounded man was one of those 
hard, pragmatic soldiers. Inevitable death should not cause 
a good bottle of schnapps to go to waste. 


Brown and Party 


Let us leave Grinder and his unit for the moment and 
follow Captain Brown and party. Moving in a column 
of files, with the forward observer party at the rear, the 
group started up a small fold in the ground toward Bauer's 
farm. At the head of the fold it found it was about 150 
yards from the farm. A few yards ahead was a trench 
system leading to the farmhouse. Around the farm build- 
ings about forty Germans were lolling in the sun. Brown 
called to the Jerries to surrender and to come over to the 
Americans. Slowly the Germans started to come over. No 
weapons could be seen. Suddenly, rifle fire was received 
from the left rear. The Germans hit the ground—aber 
schnell. Brown and his group ran forward and jumped into 
the trenches. Two of the Germans crawled in with them. 
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To escape the fire that was now growing in volume th 
entire group moved forward in the trenches to: Bone’, 
farm. Brown was hoping Grinder would appe.: One , 
the prisoners was sent ahead into the house to 


in charge. Soon a German major appeared ar: a beng 


in the trench. Brown demanded his surrender. | he (,. 
man disappeared back toward the house. The inicnsity ¢\ 
enemy fire was increasing. Antitank grenades \ cre joy 
being used. Brown now thought it best to get group 
back where it came from. Moving back, it was ob) ious the 
the group was cut off. Germans were closing in on boi! 
sides. 

Thinking further resistance useless, the Item ( mpany 
commander jumped out of the trench with his hands oye; 


his head. The enemy fire promptly ceased and Brown of 
dered his men to lay down their weapons. Six enlisted mep 
got out of the trench. Lieutenant Forward Observer and 
three enlisted men had been killed. One enlisted man | 
been seriously wounded. 

Carrying the wounded man, the group was marched 
about five hundred yards to the rear to a German aid station 
where the casualty was taken over by medical personnel 
Here, Captain Brown was placed in a Volkswagen and 
driven about five miles to the regimental command post 
At the command post Brown learned that his captors were 
the 12th SS Deutschland Infantry Regiment. About fifty 
per cent of the regiment consisted of Wehrmacht replac: 
ments. No attempt had been made at interrogation 

To return again to Grinder. As the main body reached 
the trail, it encountered four Germans, one of whom was 
killed and the remaining three captured. The prisoner 
told Grinder that Hans’ house, at the head of the trail, was 
occupied by about forty Germans. The prisoners were dis 
patched to the house to tell their compatriots to surrender 
or suffer a heavy artillery and mortar bombardment. The 
three nervous Germans took off. Moving up the trail 
Grinder’s group took up positions to cover Hans’ house 
After a few tense moments, about forty Germans, including 
a captain and an SS officer, came filing out of the house- 
hands above their heads. The SS officer, who had been de 
tailed to see that the Wehrmacht fought properly, was al 
smiles. 

Believing that Captain Brown’s group was now at 
Bauer's farm, Grinder moved his group up behind Hans 
house. As Grinder looked around the corner of the house, 
he was fired at by a rifle from Bauer's farm. Thinking that 
Brown’s group might not have recognized him, Grinder 
exposed himself again. This time both machine guns and 
rifles cut loose. Grinder ducked back again, rather shaken 
—some of those shots had come mighty close. He ordered 
a defense set up. The machine guns were emplaced in the 
house. Efforts were made to contact the mortars back at 
the dam. 

Suddenly, Private Twoscout, maddened by the death of 
his buddy, and possibly fortified by the schnapps, started to 
run across the field toward Bauer's farm. He reached it 
miraculously with nothing more than a cut on his nose 
from a machine-gun bullet. How he ever survived the hail 
of fire that dogged his footsteps remains a mystery ‘o al! 
who saw his dash. The stunned group watched Twoscout 


disappear into the farmhouse only to reappear in « few 


ad 


} 
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with three Germans—carrying white flags. Slowly 
started across the field toward Hans’ house. 


Truce and Prisoner Exchange 


juickly spree ad to hol hire. Colonel Jones dashed 
the field, with Grinder and two men at his heels. 
man major, in charge of the flag bearers, ¢ xplained 
his interpreter that just as Twoscout dashed into 
orders had been received to cease firing and hold 
surrender negotiations were in progress at higher 
ters. Inasmuch as the high ground overlooking 
for all practical purposes, had been cleared 
Jones readily assented to a truce. After a few mo 
{ discussion and map-scanning, the boundaries be 
the two forces were agreed upon. It was further 
that neither side would terminate the truce without 
x the other. As the group prepared to separate, 
Grit asked permission to find Captain Brown and in 
im of the agreement. The German interpreter 
announced that it was unnecessary—Brown’s party 
been captured. Jones and Grinder were stunned and 
lulous. The interpreter accurately described Brown 
lor ffered an exchange of an equal number of SS men 
1k for rank. The German major thought that agreeable, 
d he must first consult his regimental commander 
uld return in an hour—about 1530—with a definite 


Unable to do anything more, Jones left for his command 
On the way back he stop ped at t the 3d Battalion CP 
eave word for Lieutenant Draw], the battalion S-2, to 
the prisoners for the exchange. Lieutenant Draw] 
lesignated to continue negotiations. Drawl quickly 
bout rounding up ten 5S men and an SS captain and 


tenant. For good measure he rounded up a few spares 


ll orades. 

In the meantime, up on the ridge, the Germans cam¢ 

the middle of the field, the agreed meeting point, 

1 request. Bauer's farm was their company command 
all their rations were in Hans’ house. Please, 

they send a detail to fetch their chow Chey were 

getting hungry. Grinder politely refused. The house and 


ntent s had been legit imately capt tured prior to the 


] 


Pas the Americans had lost no time in supplement 

zy their K rations with the German chow. This did not 

lerry. Without blinking an eye he made another r 

juest. His men were short of cigarettes. Could they come 

wer and barter souvenirs for smokes? When this was 
used, Jerry turned on his heel and left in a huff 


Jerry Apologizes 


mptly at 1530 Lieutenant Draw! was at the meeting 
nt prepared to exchange prisoners. The Germans came 
nd apologetically explained th if they had received no 
yet from their regimental he adqui irters. The head- 
juarters, as often happe ns, was rather far to the rear. As 
word was received they would notify the Americans. 

\t about 1700, back at the German command post, 
was politely asked to dine. As he was eating, in 
. UKeCG the Six enlisted men. Being only enlisted men, 
they had been made to walk all the w ay to the command 
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Not knowing what to expect, Brown asked that the men 
be ted too 1 he (Germans obliged \s the men hinished 
their meal, an interpreter informed the enlisted men tha 
they were to be exchanged at once. I[ransportation was 
awaiting. Brown was left alone to wonder and wait 

Up on the ridge the hours dragged by. The position 
around Hans’ house was improved Finally, at about 1800 
the Germans reappeared in the center of the field. Behind 
them, near Bauer's farm, six American soldiers under guard 
were seen. The Germans announced that their head 
quarters had authorized an exchange for all but ¢ aptain 
Brown. They considered him too valuable to be exchanged 
for just another German captain For ¢ aptain Brown they 
must have a particulat SS — who had been « iptured 
four days previo uusly. Drawl caretully explained 1 that fou 
days ago the Umpt th Infantry was in a different sector. To 
find the particular captain w uld be trying to locate the 
proverbial needle In the ‘eons How about three 
Wehrmacht captains and one SS lieutenant for (¢ aptain 
Brown? ‘That was the extent of the spare Lieutenant 
Drawl had brought along 


Prisoners to be Exchanged 


[he Germans considered that a generous offer, but ap 
proval must first be obtained again from that distant regi 
mental headquarters. Now to proceed to th exchange ol 
the other prisoners. It is very sad, but those things will 
happen as the Americans can understand. Of the remain 
ing ten enlisted men and Lieutenant Forward Observer 
three men and the lieutenant had been killed. One en 
listed man had been seriously wounded and was now back 


in a German hospital. The German regimental commande: 


insisted on a live German for every American, dead or alive 
lo show his generous spirit, he would acce pt in enlisted 
man tor the dead Lieutenant Forward Observer. Lieutenant 
Drawl acquiesced. A sergeant was sent to fetch the Germar 
soldiers to be exchanged 
\fter a few moments the sergeant returned and whi 

pered into Lieutenant Drawl’s ear. ‘The German prisoner! 
did not want t be exchanged. [hey were | Ippy vith their 
lot. Drawl, with a suppressed orin explained the situation 
to the German emissary and invited him to in 


I 
I 
oners and designate those to be ex hanged 


4 
returned with Lieutenant Draw! and in pected the pri 


oners with a cold searching glare For several minut he 
subjected the m toa tirade that we uld broy n the ears of a 
mule skinner and asked for volunteers. Not a prisone! 


moved. Exasperated, the German officer changed his tac 
tics. Speaking gently and almost with tears in his eyes, he 
explained that he and the German Army were bx ing humili 


ated by their attitude. Again he asked for volunteers. Again 


the same negative response In despx ration he finally 
designated ten reluctant prisone! \s the ten German 
slowly started toward the center of the field, the six Ameri- 


can soldiers and a German detail carrying the four dead 
\mericans started from Bauer's farm. The conference 
broke up with an agreement to meet again at 2000 for the 
exchange of Captain Brown if the American offer was 
accepted, or for further negotiation 

\bout 1830, representatives of the long-missing adjacent 


division entered the 3d Battalion command post and an- 
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' and staft were 
they did not know they were to be relieved. All 
along they had assumed that the regimental north boundary 
had been « hange d. A phone call to Smith cleared the situa 
tion. Ihe 4d Battalion was to be relieved at dam B and 
would move south to the vicinity of Peter town (see map | 


nounced they were ready to take over. Roe 
startled 


Informed of the situation, representatives of the adjacent 
division quickly reconnoitered the positions of Item Com 
pany. ‘They agreed to complete the relief by 2000. How- 
ever, they refused to continue the truce affected by the 
Umpth Infantry. On completion of the relief, it was their 
intention to start fighting. Roe carefully explained about 
“Sorry,” said the adjacent di 
Nothing 
was going to keep them from pushing on to contact the 
Russians. 


the negotiations for Brown. 
vision, “the war can't be held up for one captain.” 
\s a concession they agreed to wait until after 
the scheduled 2000 conference before opening hostilities. 

Shortly before 2000 the relief was completed. At 2000, 
Lieutenant Drawl, represent: ative of the adjacent 
met the German emissary. Although he had not 
German thought ¢ captain 
2030. The 
They were serving notice 


with a 
division, 
received any definite word, the 
Brown was on his way and should arrive by 
adjacent division was adamant. 
The German stated that while 
not to fight, if attacked he would defend 
with every means available. As the Americans wanted to 
fight, he considered all negotiations for Brown terminated. 
\V ithout further ado the conterence ended. 

Shortly after supper, Brown was visited by several Ger- 
How did 
Was the: re a differentia- 
tion made between SS and Wehrmacht? Was it true that 
all SS prisoners were turned over to the Russians for ship 
ment to Siberia? 


that the war was on again. 
his orde rs were 


man ofhcers ; ind subjec ted to severe inte rrogé ition. 
Americans treat their prisoners? 


All through the interrogation eager hands 
flicked lighters whenever: Brown put a cigarette to his 


mouth. At about 2015 the conference lapsed into silence. 





Heavy artillery fire was heard in the distance A fo, 
moments later an officer entered and informed B wn thy: 
the pending negotiations for his exchange were | rated 
The Americans had started to fight. The interrog. ‘on 


tinued in the same vein later. When the group 
Brown was supplied with several blankets by a W « irmach, 
soldier who assured him, in a low voice, that he r was 
an SS man despite his present assignment. 

At dawn, Brown was awehened and asked if 
please prepare to accompany the regimental comm nd pos 
group. Being a polite guest, and not having any a! 


itive 
Brown courteously assented. The command post group 
moved back about twenty kilometers to the east and set yp 
shop in a convent. All that day the Germans were cupied 
in talking among themselves. Some seemed very sad while 
others appeared to be overjoyed. In the afternoon a PX 


shipment was received—Brown was cut in for an equal 
share of the cigarettes, cookies, and fruit. 

That evening the German regimental commander called 
on Captain Brown. The surrender negotiations had been 
completed. The next day the German Army Group South 
was going to surrender. Brown was now free. However, in 
view of the unsettled conditions, it might be best for him «: 
postpone his departure until next morning. Brown agreed 

The next morning Brown watched an army prepare to 

surrender. Officers and enlisted men shaved, shine 1 boots 
and brushed their uniforms. Immediately after breakfas 
the regimental commander held officers’ call. After a shor 
talk, salutes and handshakes were exchanged. As Brown 
prepared to leave he was called to one side and asked 
whether he would accept a parting gift. An officer drov 
up in an American jeep and presented it to Brown—a token 
of esteem from the 12th SS Deutschland Regiment (the 
SS was now singing a different tune). 

“You will seize and secure.” Never does he who issues 
an order know what the final result will be. 


a 


Interlude at Sea 


Celebes Sea: June 29, 1945: You are on a tiny, cramped LCI that is bobbing gal- 
lantly through a blue void of spaceless sea. For many days you had been lying at 
inchor off some incredibly picturesque islands in the Sula Archipelago—lush 
green islands with storybook names like Tawi Tawi, Sanga Sanga and Bongao. 

Then, one morning, you awake and there is no land—only cobalt swells running 


out to far spaces. 


A small ship in a vast sea. Destination listed “Top Secret.” 


Time passes with its many unanswered questions and one day, at noon, you 
are standing at the rail watching for flying fish when your eyes suddenly fix on a 
forest of masts and spars climbing out of the horizon from west; north and east. 

Now you can see the first ships—aircraft carriers, then cruisers, transports, de- 
stroyers—hundreds of ships crashing toward their rendezvous on the open sea. 

The pattern of water and sky is broken, the horizons torn apart and the sea 
sliced, divided, then subdivided as this torrent of ships draws close, constantly 
changing direction as they maneuver into convoy formation. 

Suddenly, in the midst of all this terrible metamorphosis the water breaks some 
fifty yards to port and two whales appear. Huge things, beautifully formed, that 
play with graceful indolence for a few unbelievable moments in which the 
crowded sea seems utterly empty of all else and completely their own 

The next moment they are gone and all around you is war — Danan SEEMAN 
in The American Mercury, January 1946. 
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By Jack Turcott 





o—_— 


A war correspondent who read Sergeant Taci- 
tus’ piece on the vocabulary of war corre- 
spondents didn’t like it and answers it here 
with some heat. All of which makes good 
reading for the soldier who may not care 
whether he “‘walked” or ‘“‘splashed” so long 
as he got ashore. Next month a field press 
censor will answer Mr. Turcott’s accusations. 











— 


DEEPLY IMBEDDED IN THE AMERICAN CREDO IS THE OF 
ten expressed opinion that newspapers are wholesale pur- 
rs of deliberate inaccuracies and lies, that newspaper 
busy themselves exclusively with exaggerating or 
ifacturing their stories and that the more whisky a 
has inside him the more satisfactory is the job he 
s for his editor. 
the war ended, a new indictment is being laid 
t newspapermen. Hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
lors are returning home from battle zones to find that 
loting families know practically nothing of what has 
een happening to their hopefuls since December 7, 1941. 
[he Jones boy's father, for example, never knew that his 
son had had a pretty rugged two hours huddling under a 
half during a heavy rain at Aitape while a Jap squad 
bbed a few mortar shells into the general area. The fact is 
t Old Man Jones never knew what a shelter-half or a 
rtar shell was or whether Aitape was a place, a race horse 
1 new brand of mustard pickle. Whose fault was it? 
Why, the war correspondents’, of course! War correspond 
s were conspiring to hide the truth from their readers. 
War correspondents had been intriguing among themselves 
leceive the nation for some evil motive or other. It wasn’t 
yet quite clear why, but some day soon we'd know. 
. I've peen told by people who never got nearer tO a Wal 
han the outskirts of Des Moines that a war correspondent 
“y goof who remains far behind the fighting fronts and 
s nothing except consume vast quantities of food 
iisky that more deserving soldiers might otherwise 
lis only other activities, they'll tell you with a know 
ire seducing gals and padding expense accounts. 
iducers go even further. Sergeant Tacitus, in the 
er issue of The INFANTRY JouRNAL, says in almost 
1y words that war correspendents are afraid to get near 
ghting and that, to alibi themselves with their editors, 
nufacture all sorts of situations—and words—by doc- 
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toring up communiques in a remote real base to make it 
appear they are in the midst of the goriest combat. That, 
he adds, is done to save themselves from being recalled to 
the dullness of a city-room copy desk. 

The piece by Sergeant Tacitus can be regarded as just so 
much sour grapes. Without knowing Tacitus, I’m willing 
to wage a sizable amount of folding money against the Ser 
geant’s secondhand gas mask that he’s a former Army or 
Marine Corps combat correspondent who has been griping 
for years because, to hear him tell it, he got only a sergeants 
measly pay for doing what a war correspondent did at a 


much fancie! salary. | lis main thesis IS that War®r COTT¢ spond 


ents stooped to such phrase sas “le aptrog tactics 1 “dogged 
resistance” or “savage hand-to-hand fighting” or “patrol 
activity’ because they had to make their stories dramati 
He supports his basic theme by nonsensical assertions that 
war correspondents dislike well-run battles, that for a long 
, that 
communiqués were as undramatic as bank statements, that 


Ct mmand 


time correspondents weren't allowed near battle line 


corre spondents inevitably congregated around 
posts rather than accompany troops to the scene of fighting, 
that American casualties were usually light, that our men 
do not “splash ashore” because they are too well trained 
And so On ad absurdam 


High Rank Double-Talk 


It’s true, as the Se rgeant says, that some wal correspond 
But it 
doesn’t nece: sarily follow that the phrases were invented 


ents have used those phrases to describe fighting 


by the correspondents to deceive their editors Or the ir re ad 
ers. In my three years as a correspondent in the Pacific all 
the fancy phrases and military double-talk I heard came, 
with one exception, from high-ranking officers. The ex 
ception was one correspondent who had picked up his gib 
berish from officers he had interviewed during the Louisi 
ana maneuvers of 1940. 
muniqué written by staff officers became corrupted with 
such phrases taken from newspaper accounts. I say the re 


Sergeant Tacitus says the com 


porters got them from the communiqués. 

“Patrol activity” was introduced to our end of the Pacific 
in the very first communiqué General MacArthur issued as 
Allied Commander in Chief in the Southwest Pacific, and 
it appeared with indecent regularity thereafter. The first 
time I heard of “leapfrog tactics” was from an American 
general, fresh from Washington and making a tour of what 
he fondly thought was the front, pontificating on how th 
Joint Chiefs of Staff expected to win the war. The only 
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time I used “dogged resistance” was in quoting a Marine 
general on Jap tactics in Guadalcanal. The general insisted 
on seeing my story before it was c: ibled, and he wrote in 
‘dogged resistance” himself. The phrase “stormed a block- 
house” came into being because unwary Americans did 
storm a blockhouse before they learned better. 


Guilt in Communiqués 


It's puerile to aceuse war correspondents of indulging in 
exagagcrative adjectix es when a cursory examination of the 
files of communiqués, the pronouncements of commanding 
generals or admirals, will disclose the source of those ad- 
jectives. It will disclose other interesting things. It will 
show that some of our top commanders weren t particularly 
keen about having the American people know that we oc- 
casionally lost an engagement; that press relations officers 
issued communiqués and handouts which described pid- 
dling actions in highly excitable phrases; and that com- 
muniques regularly withheld news of temporary setbacks 
until we had forged ahead again and could re port victories. 

Readers don’t know it, but a communiqué was a mighty 
important document. The communiqué was the law of the 
d; iV, and all stories h id to be written to contorm to it. Hog 
tied by theater regulations, a correspondent had to write his 
eyewitness story along the lines of what the communiqué 
said had occurred, or else be silenced. And if a correspond 
ent was far enough away from a transmission point, he 
found that censors violated the primary principle of their 
distasteful trade and wrote into a correspondent’s copy 
things of which the reporter was not aware until a clipping 
reached him months later. The innate integrity of some 
censors forced them to rebel against such tactics. I knew 
two who were punished: one was given an unenviable as 
signment, the other narrowly escaped a general court and 
on his promotion for a year. Other censors were bludgeoned 

vy high-ranking officers into blue-pencilling eve rything ex 
cept Vague generalities by threats to be assigned to such 
jobs as running jungle laundries 

| know of dozens of excellent eyewitness stories about 
very damaging Jap airplane raids that were killed in their 
entirety because the communiqués describing those raids 
said “negligible damage” and nothing could contradict the 
communig tue When a communique prematurely reported 
the capture of Manila, that ended the matter. Manila had 
oflicially been recaptured, and the fact that serious fighting 
didn't begin until forty-eight hours later and the city not 
really recaptured for some weeks didn't alter matters. The 
lacitus version of war correspondents was amusing, but 
the life they led sometimes wasn't so funny. There’s noth- 
Ing amusing In the situation of a war correspondent risking 
his life to accompany a bombing mission, finding that all 
our planes were intercepted and driven back from the target 
by a superior force of enemy planes, and then returning toa 
base to learn that the communiqué described in glowing but 
wholly dishonest terms how our bombers devastated the 
enemy's runways, hangars, revetments, machine shops and 
barracks. Whom are we deceiving by such ; a communiqué? 
Don’t the Japs at Rabaul know whe n they've successfully 
intercepted an American squadron and when no bombs 
dropped on their heads? The only ones fooled by such a 
communiqué are the American people. 
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The Army and Navy had another card up | , 
The communiqués were given transmission pret «;ey 
everything. Within a couple of minutes after 
qué was issued, its text was being filed to the Uniced S;,, 
\ewrite men in American press association offices took 4 
text and batted out stories. Minutes or hours Ja: . 
ing on atmospheric conditions or distance or the spe 
press censor, came the war correspondents’ stories, based 
their own observation or, often, on conversations with 
ticipants in an action. If the correspondents’ 
fered in any way from the communiqué text, 
blame the American editors for choosing the offic : 
It was official, wasn’t it? Why should an American ed) 
suspect an American general or admiral of dissembling> | 
a layman a few stars on a man’s collar or a generous sprit 
kling of gold braid ou his sleeve gives him an impo: 
of omniscience. 


In the Name of Security 


Some of the things done in the name of security 
incredible. I remember when an American censor, 4 maic: 
killed an innocuous story about an Australian baseball : 
beating an American team. The story was intended fo; 
Cincinnati radio station and the censor, remembering 
baseball was the national American game, felt that Cip 
cinnati’s baseball fans would be upset by such news. | 
call an American censor, a lieutenant colonel, dele ting, ina 
description of a parade through Sydney by the hustrali 
Ninth Division, the mention that a band pl. ved “Th 
rine March” because he had been told that the presenc 
the American First Marine Division in a was 
considered top secret. Would you believe that an Am 
major would kill a story for United States re aa rs about 
American sergeant and his Australian bride planni 
raise a postwar family in Milwaukee? He killed the ston 
because, he expl. 1ined, it implied the sergeant and his 
were practicing birth control and that subject, he thoug 
was distasteful to Australians. What should be done 
American general who used his multiplicity of stars to st 
out paragraph after paragraph in a story describing a 
Army-Navy — because, he said, it gave too m 
credit to the N avy? How about a chief censor, a col 
who killed a dispatch of mine because I refused to incl 
his chief’s sentence that “our naval forces were hand 
with marked skill and fought with admirable courage an 
tenacity 7 

Yet these things happened. And they are not isolatec 
cases. They happened almost every day to one correspon¢ 
ent or another. They happened in one war zone becaus 
one officer firmly believed that his commander was 2 mili 
tary messiah and must be lauded as such constantly. hey 
happened in another theater because one officer deci ded 
that his admiral wasn’t getting enough publicity; to counter 
act that evil he began a subtle campaign of belittlemen 
against a second panies and then made a series of airplane 
trips to induce correspondents to abandon the second ad 
miral’s headquarters for the first one’s. 

And what about the charge | that correspondents rei use ' 
tell truthfully that a war is “ninety-five per cent hi use 
keeping and five per cent combat.” Ernie Pyle wasn't the 
only war correspondent who lived with troops from ' 
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Millions of words 


written to teach the American people 


raining ground to front line. 
that not 
ire combat men, that rear echelons generally 
many times more men than do fighting divisions, 
en drive trucks or staff cars than tanks. Do those 
e any difference? Does any family whose son 
quartermaster clothing depot hundreds of miles 
und ot gunhire think tor one moment that he 
thick of danger twenty-four hours a day? Are 
lents at fault because an imaginative twenty-veat 
to his best gal or his uncle that he’s repulsing 
ight in Bougainville when 
lly selling air-mail envelopes in an APO in New 
GlIs—and ofhicers, too—are powerful dreamers, 
in letters to the home folk. 


banzai charges every n 


that about 
ers on the ship which e arly in 1942 tr: insported 


[ remember 


n 4,000 of us to Austr: ilia wrote letters two days 


inded, gi\ ing glow Ing desc riptions of how beau 
\ustralian gals threw flowers in the street and then 
t and kissed us, as we paraded to the city hall. 

ne those letters were written the bovs didn’t know 
or not kangaroos roamed the streets of the port we 
We never paraded there. No flowers 


vn in our path. No Australian beauties met us at 


\ 


ling tor. 


But some of those letters were printed in hom 
spapers, and weeks later I received a note from a 
ning me not to succumb to the lure of a hibiscus 
_free-loving Australian cutie. 
Db h it of the corre spondents themselves? | acitus Says 
worn out clichés about gory combat to describe 
lal they selc lom see or e pepe The tact is th if 
— s have been killed by snipers and by 
4 fire, by artillery 
ines, by ack-ack shooting down their planes and by 
dillon their ships. Five of my roommates, all wat 
respondents, have been killed in the Pacific. Sixty-three 
\merican and British war correspondents were killed before 
| day and more than a hundred wounded. War corre 
its, generally, have risked their lives like soldiers 


s, by kamikaz e pl: ines and by t 


T 











many Marines or combat infantrymen have made 
en or twenty D-day landings on Jap-held Pacific islands, 
many war correspondents? War correspondents, 

ny of them physically untrained for such tasks, have 
idgc many a weary mile with combat troops, living with 
m in foxholes and ditches in order to write more real 
lly of a soldier's days and nights. Newsmen lived in 
nches with nothing but a typewriter and a fountain pen 
|anoncombatant’s card of dubious value to defend them 
lves against enemy infiltration. And correspondents have 
lied in prison camps and before firing squads. Perhaps I’m 
biased, but I think correspondents did all these things be 
use they wanted to write truthfully about the war. And 

[ think tl ey did so write, when they were pe ‘rmitted to. And 
there were times when corresponde nts, out of sheer disgust 
with what they sincerely felt was high-ranking military 
y, didn’t write anything. I once didn’t write a line 
six weeks, and it wasn’t because I was lazy but because 
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it was the only way I could advise my editor that something 


Was wrong, 


A group of correspondents, including myself, 


once refused a thinly disguised demand that we write an 
ofhicially inspired piece making invidious comparisons be 
| cable d my 
editor that I refused to write what | regarded as an untruth 
ful story based on incorrect casualty lists. My cable to him 


thinks I was 


tween casualties of one war zone and another. 


was killed by censorship. My editor to this day 
scooped. 

Sergeant Tacitus, as the combat sergeant-correspondent | 
think he was, didn’t have a war correspondent’s probl ms. 
He was a soldier or a marine. He was assigned to a com 
pany or a battalion. When his outht advanced, be went 
along. He picked up the names of soldiers who were pr 
luded th 1! 
home-town addresses and the facts about their high school 
athletic activities. And he turned his piece in to a lieutenant 


a. or fired rifles or tossed < grenades He in 


‘ 


O! captain, who Ce nsored to make certain th it nothing 
unfavorable got in, and then it was sent to Washington 
Eventually the story reached a home-town paper and was 


printed. 
‘Big Picture’ Stuff 


The wal correspondent had other dutic . iat ould nt 
confine himself exclusively to the activities of one « mpan\ 
or one platoon. His job was to cover the eng: 


landing or battle. H: 


1gement oO! 
had to write about prisoners and 
wounded men and hospitals, and about K rations and 
LCVP cox’ns and chaplains. He couldn't look at the Leyte 
invasion, tor exampk 
point ot one Gl or a 


more than that. 


, from the highly personalized stand 
dozen Gls. The Leyte invasion wa 
It was a widespread opel inion involvin 
more than 600 ships and four divisions and many thousand 


\ 


of assorted servicemen, and of thousands of Jap 


destined to make a desperate stand on an isl ind th it bec me 


1 
Vhno were 


the key to the Philippines It was a project in Iving the 
\merican return to an island where we were helped by 
ouerrillas, hampe red by colla bor itors, handicapps d by the \ 
sands of hungry Filipinos, entangled by a lack of ground 
based air power, harassed by ten to twenty daily air raid 
inevitably described and enmeshed ina 


major difference of opinion as to whether a man named 


“me gligib le” 


Halsey or a man named Kinkaid deserved thx 
naval battle near by. 


laurels for 
With it all, the correspondent has to kee P alive get from 
one place to another without suitable transportation, often 
find his own living quarters, wash his clothes, keep hi 
blac kouts ind 
air raids, argue with censors and get his COPY moved 


gear in working order, write his stories 


remote transmission points. One moment he has to lull th 
suspicions of a general who was brought up to believe that 
all newspapermen are 


thinks he hasn’t been suffi iently pub licized. 
It ain't fun, Serge ant! In the next war I don’t want to be 
a corresponde nt. | want to drive a stafl 


pt i | . 


car for the motor 


spies in the employ of the enemy; 
another moment he has to mollify another general who 


| 











Service Without Pay 





| HE ARMY HAS HAD PLENTY OF LEAN YEARS IN THE PAST 
ind, what with the inevitable postwar reaction that now 
it no doubt will have its 
full share of hard times in the future 


eems to be gaining momentum, 
But the leanest year 
of all, without question, was 1877, when the annual appro 
priation failed, when supplies were purchased on credit, 
and men drew 


nd when ofhicers no pay for nearly five 


months, months that, as it happe ned, were filled with un- 


usually arduous service on the frontier in Indian wars and 


it home on riot duty. 
No such situation had ever confronted the Army before: 


no similar condition has ever arisen since. The neglect in 


astounding when it is recalled that In- 
dian wars were chronic at the time, when there were “at 
least 260,000 uncivilized Indians within our borders,” and 
1876 


tion of Custer and his gallant troopers. 


lS appt ars more 


annihila 
then, ac 
And how, 
during the five payless months, did the men and women of 


had witnessed the 
What, 


counted for this failure to prov ide for the Army? 


that the preceding yea! 


the Army manage to live? 

lhe answers to these questions throw a revealing light 
as well as on the then 
nation. 


on the business ethics of the time, 


relationship of the Army to the And whether or 
, to understand everything is to forgive a 
. viewed in 


their proper setting, at least have some coherent logic. 


not, as some urge 


good deal, it is certain that the events of 1877 


Original Failure of the Appropriation Bill 


In the summer of 1876 the handwriting was plainly on 
the wall for the Republicans. That eighth year of Grant's 
inept administration had produced ammunition only for the 
op position : the Custer defeat, the spectacle of Secret tary of 
War Belknap escaping conviction at his impeachment trial 
only through a last-minute resignation, and the trial of 
Presidential Secretary Babcock for complicity in the 
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Whisky Ring's conspiracy to defraud the cou Sf 
enue. The Democrats already controlled the 
Representatives, “Grantism” was a byword thr SH 
land, and in the normal course of events— 

But times were not normal. Numerous state og: 
in the South owed their formation to the car 
and their continued existence to the colored vo: 1 4) 
presence ot federal tre Ops. The Army policed th : 
state ofhicials counted the votes. In consequen 
pected landslide for Tilden did not materialize : 
was probably elected, and the vote was close en ug! 
the Republicans to claim, with some degree of plausibilit 
the election of Hayes. Eventually, as is well | n 
Electoral Commission counted the disputed b . 
Hayes was declared elected. Once inaugurated, Ha) 
withdrew the Army's support of the cz rpetbag gO\ 
and that was the end of Reconstruction. Some c 
and there is much evidence in support, that thes: 
steps were the result of a deal: The Democrat 
abandon Tilden in return for Hayes’ promise to Ira 
the troops. For the Southerners were far less interested 
the Presidency than in the restoration of white rul 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida. 


The Disputed Election 


At any rate, the atmosphere in December 1876, wh 
the second session of the 44th Congress convened, 
charged with bitterness and worse. The disputed « 
was an open, angry sore on the body politic. A seco nd ¢ 
War seemed not impossible. And under those con 
Congress had, first, to provide for settling the slectins nd 


putes before Inauguration Day in March 1877, and I 
moreover by that time to make all necessarv apProp 
for the fiscal year 1878 which began on July 1 1877 7 


( ‘onsidering the circumstances, the lads did rath 
hey provided money for the Naval Service, ‘or the ciy 
officers and employees of the War Department Cincluded i 
the bill appropriating for the legislative, executive, an 
judicial expenses of the Government), for armories an 
for fortifications, and for the Military Ac 

but not for the Army itself. 

[he Democrats in the House, smarting under the fe: 
ing that the election had been stolen from them by force o! 
arms—and if this was not a fact, they believed it to be om 
which is the same thing in the present connection—passed 
an appropriation bill that proposed to reduce the Army 
17,000 men, and to nese its use in support of the claims 


arsenals, 


om government should ‘be tide parse by C 

The reason given for these provisions was the Salon vl 

to which the Army had been put during the Shemeraction 1 
period, particularly in connection with the still-di: puted 
election. As one gentleman said during the debates in the 
Senate: 


It is not merely the cost of the Army; it is the question ‘ 
the employment of the Army. . The fact is that a wide 
spread belief exists that the Army of the country has been 
employed and is still being used for purposes dangerous 
the liberties of the country. That forms the objectior 
increase of the military establishment and forms the reasons 
for the reduction proposed by the Representatives of the pee 
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_ It is not the size of the Army, it is the use to which 
my is applied; it is the extraordin: ary laws under which 
my can be unjustly used and has been used. 


B though the Democrats controlled the House, the 
Ret ans still had a substantial majority in the Senate. 
Conse juently the Senate struck out the prov isions restrict- 





ise of the Army and reducing its size, and passed 
ded bill that left unchanged the existing authoriza 
25.000 men. The conferees could not agree, both 
H remained adamant, and the bill had not ianainaes law 
when the session ended, by constitutional limitation, on 
M }, 1877. No one was particularly perturbed, as the 
fiscal year had nearly four months to run. Much 
m gnificant was the circumstance that the electoral 
lispute had been settled, and that Rutherford B. Hayes 
would be peacefully inaugurated President. 







































Why the President Delayed Action 








Before the end of his first month in office, President 
Haves discussed with his Cabinet the need for an extra 
session of Congress to provide an appropriation for the 
\rmy. He noted in his diary for March 20, “Mr. Evarts 
Secretary ot State | and others opposed it on grounds ot 
expediency; but Sherman [Secretary of the Treasury], Mc 
Crary | Secretary of War] and Devens | Attorn« vy General] 
found legal objections to all plans for raising and disburs 

y money without appropriations. General opinion against 
ttempt to get on without extra session.” 















































On the next day 
1c wrote, “Decided to call extra session of Congress June 4. 
\r. Evarts will prepare proclamation.” But this decision 
reconsidered, no proclamation was issued until May 5, 
that fixed the date of the special session at October 15. 
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though the proclamation recited that the failure to ap 
1 _ for the Army was the reason for the special ses 
n, its very terms insured that the Army would be left 
ithout funds during at least four months. 





























Haves was much criticized for the de lay, then and in the 
urse of the special session. But moderate men every 
here welcomed the respite, feeling that only good could 
me trom a cooling of tempers overhe ated during the 
ectoral dispute. Not only would the unreconciled Demo 
ats lose for a few months a forum in which to air their 
harges of theft and fraud; the radical Republicans would 
similarly lack a sounding board for attacking the President's 
withdrawal of military support from the carpetbag govern 
ments. (The radical Republic: ans of the Civil War and 
post-Civil War period, just to keep the record straight, 
were not radical at all, as we use the word today; they were, 
by and large, a thoroughly conservative lot—except on the 
Southern question. They were for the Negro, against all 
ex-Confederates, and against all who counseled moderation 
toward the South.) If there was to be impassioned oratory 
n these subjects, far better that it be emitted in the cool of 
autumn than in the stifling Cand as yet un-air-conditioned 
heat of a Vashington midsummer. 
I —_ words, postponement was in the public interest 
and was generally approved. The Army was to be the 
sacrifici al lamb, not indeed to perish by quick slaughter, but 


to pine quietly away—for the time being—through slow 
Starvation. 
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By Colonel 
Frederick Bernays Wiener 





The Army of 1877 


True, it wasn’t much of an Army, and it had been stead 
ily whittled down since the close of the Civil War. Its 
authorized strength under the Act of 1866 providing for a 
peace estab lishment had been some 54,000 officers and 
men. The authorization was reduced in 1869 to about 
42,000, and in the following year the number of enlisted 
men was again cut, to 30,000. In 1874 the enlisted strength 
was once more diminished, by a curtailment ot appropria 
tions, to 25,000—and at that hgure the 
tinue until the Spanish-American War. 

But, although Congress had steadily decreased the num 
ber of enlisted men, the number of regiments had remained 
constant since 1869. 


Army would con 


Moreover, the only increase voted had 
the effect of making most of the regiments and companies 
even smaller than before; this hap pened in the summer ol 
1876, when the country was still stunned by the tragedy of 
Custer and his last stand on the Little Big Horn 


( ONYTCSS 
had then authorized an increase of 


2,500 cavalry so as to 
bring each company up to a hundred men. (It was not 
until some years later that a company of cavalry began to be 
called a troop.) But the Act went on to prov ide that, with 
the cessation of existing hostilities, the Army should again 
be brought down to the authorized figure olf 
“but the reduction shall not be made from cavalry.” That 


is to sav, 


25,000 men, 


accentuate the cavalry—and strip everything els 

Which . War Department obediently proceeded to do 
here is the T /O for the entire Army of the United States. 
taken from To 47, May 9, 1877 


lo bring the Army down to the standard of 25,000, in 
accordance with the terms of the Act of August 15, 1876, the 
following is the standard fixed for all organizations 


eCXCe pt 
Cavalry: 

Enlisted men of Engineers ......... 200 
Enlisted men of Ordnance ....... ; 350 
Ordnance sergeants at ee Uk aie 
Commissary sergeants at posts ...... 148 
POE SOURED: Soha be us 6:00-4oves 0s 200 
West Point detachments ........ pete & . 200 
Recruiting parties ............ “a 300 
ee eee 600 
Guard at military prison .... 74 
65 enlisted men per battery for 5 light bat 

RUNES OE ONIN 5 ose cien cs eceins ov 325 
48 enlisted men per battery for 5 batteries at 

the Artillery School ............. 240 
38 enlisted men per battery for 50 batteries of 

Artillery, and 5 enlisted men for noncom 

missioned staff at each of 5 regimental 

headquarters of Artillery ......... .1,925 
37 enlisted men per company for 250 com- 

panies of Infantry, and 5 for noncommis- 

sioned staff at each of 25 regimental head 

“Pg ert rt Tere 9,375 








\s against the 9,375 enlisted men of infantry, distributed 
among twenty-five regiments, there were 10,949 enlisted 
men of cavalry, divided into only ‘ten regiments. In vain 
did General Sherman say, “I believe it to be wrong and 
damaging to increase the cavalry at the expense of the artil 
lery and infantry. The latter do as good service as the cay 
ilry, are as necessary, and should be on a par, but the Presi 
dent should have the right to increase companies stationed 
it exposed points at the loss of others not similarly situated.” 
But C ongress did not agree. 

Consequently, under the terms of the foregoing general 
order, each infantry regiment consisted of a noncommis 
sioned staff of five—a sergeant major, a quartermaster ser 
geant, a chief musician, and two principal musicians—and 
ten companies. Each company had a first sergeant, four 
sergeants, four corporals, two musicians, two artificers, one 
wagoner, and—twenty-three privates. Total enlisted —— 
of each company thirty-seven; total enlisted strength of 
each regiment—375. 

Each cavalry regiment had a similar noncommissioned 
staff of five, made up in this instance of a sergeant major, a 
quartermaster sergeant, a saddler sergeant, a chief musician, 
ind a chief trumpeter, and included twelve companies. 
Fag hb company had a first sergeant, five sergeants, four cor 
porals, two trumpeters, two farriers, one saddler, and one 
wagone! The small regiments Ist, 6th, and 9th Cavalry 

were authorized fifty-four priv: ites per company. The 
other regiments had 1,005 privates divided among the 
twelve companies, Or eighty three or eighty tour for each 
company. Total authorized enlisted strength of the small 


cavalry regiments was 845, that of the large regiments was 
1,202 


Under Strength as Usual 


Small though these authorizations were, they were still 
in excess of the Army's actual strength. A compilation made 
in October 1877 showed that only 21,363 men out of the 
permitted 25,000 were on the rolls. The large cavalry 
regiments, authorized 1,202 enlisted men, fluctuated be- 
tween 932 and 816. The small ones were not at full 
strength either, and the 9th Cavalry mustered only 456 
men. 

The infantry was already so reduced in authorized 
strength that the discrepancies were perhaps not quite as 

great. The 10th Infantry, with 467 men, led the list; the 
20th Infantry brought up the rear with 307. Company E 
of the 10th had the high score with forty-nine men, while 
Company C of the 12th Infantry, stationed at Angel Island, 

California, carried only eighteen enlisted men on its rolls. 

The foregoing forces were led by 2,177 officers, a ratio 
of one officer to every ten enlisted men. (CInvidious com- 
parisons with organizational schemes south of the border 
were at this time hardly in order.) Of these officers, —— 
were generals, 566 were commissioned in the staff co 
and de ‘partments, 439 rode with the cavalry, 284 hon 
with the redlegs, and 877 tramped with the foot-slogging 
Doughboys. Add to the foregoing the 400-odd men of the 
Signal Corps, who ran the Weather Bureau among other 
things and were not included in the 25,000 limitation; the 
professors and cadets of the Military Academy, eight and 
247 respectively; and the 300 officers then on the retired 
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list—compulsory retirement for age was still five ye 
future—and you have a succinct account ot th: 


establishment of the United States in 1877. 

No, on paper it wasn’t much of an Army, al 
that it was scattered from hell to breakfast woul.) }y ; 
exaggerate its concentration considerably. It was dis::ibuteg 
among 150 posts having a company or more, and s)x;y-ty 


additional posts garrisoned by detachments of les 
company or in charge of ordnance sergeants. Not much of 
an Army—but what a job it did that payless summer of 1877 


Activities of the Army in 1877 


Chief Joseph took his Nez Percé Indians on the | arpath 
early in the summer, when the wrongs committed by th 


C 
Indian Office finally became unbearable, and with n 


‘ 
t Over 


four hundred warriors he led the U. S. Army such a chas 
that it was four months before he surrendered. Leaders jp 


m 


the campaign were Brigadier General O. O. Howard, con 
manding the Department of the Columbia, Colonel} Joh» 

Gibbon, 7th Infantry, Colonel Nelson A. Miles, 5th [p- 
fantry, and Colonel S. D. Sturgis, 7th Cavalry. 

It was an arduous struggle, partly because of the difficul 
mountain terrain in Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, 2 atl 
because of the limited number of troops available. If ( 
nel Gibbon could have had an additional hundred men 
Big Hole, August 9-10, the war would have ended there. | 
took the hardest kind of scraping up of remnants to main 
tain the forces. Reinforcements were sent to Idaho fron 
posts as far south as Yuma. The 2d Infantry was also sent 
to Idaho from Atlanta. Later the 3d Infantry was sent t 
Montana from riot duty in Pennsylvania. Not until October 
did Chief Joseph finally surrender to Colonel Miles after 
an epic pursuit in w hich infantry more than held its own 
with the horsemen. 

Meanwhile substantial forces had to be maintained on 
the border to protect Texas against the incursions of des 
peradoes and guerrillas from Mexico. And as if this were 
not enough, serious disorders broke out in July in Mar 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and elsew here, in con 
nection with widespread railroad strikes. Pittsburgh was 
the scene of an extremely serious riot on July 22. Thirty 
thousand state militia in Pennsylv ania and elsewhere were 
unequal to the task; militiamen mingled «vith the mob or 
melted away at its approach. Whether their motivation in 
this respect was primarily one of fraternal sentiment, 
whether a sound and prudent appreciation of an kine 
safety factor led to the result, is and was unimportant. What 
is significant is that federal aid was called for and federal 
troops sent to quell the disturbances. 

Three thousand trained regulars did what 30,000 un- 
trained militiamen were unable to do and restored order 
without firing a shot. The real problem lay in the mere 
assembling of the troops. In the entire state of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the worst rioting took place, there were at the 
time of the trouble less than fifty federal soldiers. Other 
danger spots were similarly denuded. Consequently, small 
detachments from seventeen states and the District of 
Columbia were moved to the principal danger spots in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia and, to a lesser 
degree, in Kentucky, Michigan, and the District of Colum 
bia. Troops from three other states and two territories were 
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cago and St. Louis. And a reserve was concen 
’maha from as tar west as Utah. 
hard year, and Mr. Secretary McCrary’s sum- 


sure ly stand as a mz asterpiece of understatement: 


idian hostilities, the unsettled state of affairs on the 
border, and the serious disturbances in some of the 
all coming together, and each demand 
ition, and calling for the employment of military 


s a severe tax upon our small and scattered Army. 


the interior, 


\\ made it more of a tax was the circumstance that 
foregoing activities were quite uncompensated. 


ac, end of June not one thin solitary dime had been 


pay the officers or men. The irony of this situa- 


pointed out with marked restraint by Major 


lancock who, as Commanding General, Division 
tlantic, had . been primarily responsible for the 


- “ 


n ot the riots. 


troops were paid punctually to the thirtieth of June 


since which time they have, of course, received no 


am gratified to say that so far as my knowledge goes 
have borne the deprivation uncomplainingly and, with 
faithfully aided in putting 
the revolutionary attempts made by others on ques 


pay themselves, they 








of compensation arising between the employed and 
nplovers. 


How to Get Along Without Money 


}ecause of the liberal provisions of Section 3732, Revised 
Statutes, the War Department was able to contract, even in 
e absence of an appropriation, for clothing, subsistence, 
rage, fuel, quarters, and transportation. Forms were pre 
both of which 
de specific reference to the circumstance that no money 


uld be available for payment until Congress should act 


ribed for advertisements 





and vi vuchers, 







\o difficulties were experienced “in making the necessary 
and the Commissary General of Subsistence re 





1 
urchases, 





ed that the prices paid were not excessive for sales on 

What this meant was that the canny merchants 

ised their prices to allow for the anticipated delay in 
yment, though in most places they apparently refrained 

m asking more than that. 

Civilian employees carried in the Army appropriation as 
listinguished from the War De partment appropriation were 
be dropped unless their services were absolutely neces 
ry, and ordered by proper authority; and in that event 
they had to agree in w riting that their services were volun- 
tary and that they had no claim for compensation in the 
ibsence of an appropriation. Officialdom being what it is, 

) doubt every clerk on the rolls on June 30 was immedi- 
ately certified as indispensable. All civilians who continued 

work were, under General Orders 59 of 1877, entitled to 
rations in kind. If they occupied government quarters in 
ddition, they probably got along reasonably well. The 

thers doubtless had a hard five months, though apparently 

) one was interested enough in their plight to report the 
details. After all, they could look for other jobs if they 
hnally had to. 

Enlisted men, at that time, were paid every two months 
M muster rolls. Those serving with the forces actually 
campa igning in the field would not be paid even in normal 
vears during hostilities. Men stationed at posts had their 
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barracks and got their chow and clothing. 
wherever stationed, were permitted to purch: ise subsistence 


they mans iged. 
visions tor credit purchases outlined above, said 
cial Case ot 
occurs to me atl 
doubt, many cases of individual hardship.” 


the liberal and generous conduct of the citizens.” 
( ongressional debate S, 


some Cases, 


reflect restraint. 


All ¢ nlisted men, 


supplies on credit against unencumbered pay rp them 


his lett UNProyV ided tor only those who served < t he ad 


quarters and did not have government quarters, ce had 
somehow to raise the money tor rent and tor their de pend 
ents clothing. 


Probably they had a f: iirly rough time although one finds 


in the reports only veiled references to their lot or to how 


General Hancock, referring to the pro 


“No spe 
under the arrangement made 


although there 


inconvenience 


this time have been, no 


General Pope, 


commanding the Department ol f the Missouri, noted that 


“the fact that both officers and men were without pay and 


the government itself without the means even to pay for 


thei transportation, involved of necessity some hards ship 
and privation, which I gladly state were much a by 
In the 


later on, 1t was said that the troops 


got by on personal credits, through the aid of friends, or, in 


on charity. 
Details are lacking, and the official reports on the whol 
[here is very little compl. lint, no anguish, 


and no self- pity. Indeed, perhaps 1 the only defeatist note is 


found in the report of ¢ ‘olonel and Brevet Major General 


‘ay alry, commanding 


This officer had not the 


\ugust V. Kautz, 8th ¢ 


\rizona. 


the Depart 


ment of slightest notion 


of writing a report which would make pleasant reading for 


the higher brass. He said, quite frankly 


and file 
limited 


[he recent reductions have diminished the rank 


in this command very materially, which, with the 


appropriations of last year, and the failure of an appropria 
tion by Congress for the support of the Army for the present 
fiscal year, has seriously affected the efhiciency of the troops. 
It is fortunate that no greater demand has been made for the 
services of this command, as it is entirely unequal to the task 


that it may be called upon to execute at any time. 


Desertions Decrease 


The amazing fact is that during this unpaid year deser 
~y actually decreased. For the fiscal year ending June 
, 1877, there were 2,516 desertions—a shocking figure, 
more than ten per cent of the actual strength. For the fiscal 
year 1878, when for nearly five months the men got no pay, 
the number of desertions dropped to 1,678. The following 
year, when funds were once more rian appropriated, 
desertions rose to 1,965. 


the figures. 


It seems incredib le, but those are 
The case of the officers is more fully documented. They 
were paid, then as now, on monthly pay vouchers. When 
it became apparent in May that no money would be forth 
coming, the New York banking firm of Drexel, Morgan & 
Company inquired of the Secrets ary of War as to the 
feasibility of a plan whereby they would advance money to 
officers against the security of the officers’ pay vouchers. 
The bankers’ letter began on a note of high civic-minded 

ness. 
The failure of Congress to perform what appears to us an 


obvious and sacred dom namely, the making of the neces- 


sary appropriation for the pay of the officers ond men of our 
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Army and Navy—and our desire to prevent, if possible, in- 
evitable loss and distress to a class of men whose interests 
should, in our judgment, command the greatest and most 
earnest solicitude of the country, prompt us . 


The Drexel, Morgan proposal was, in brief, the advance 
to othicers of up to ninety-five per cent of their pay, secured 
by an assignment of their pay accounts, in return for six per 
cent interest; the interest was to be taken out of the retained 
percentage and the balance remitted to the officer when the 
appropriation became available. The Attorney General 
held that the arrangement was legal, GO 51 of 1877 pre- 
scribed the details, and the Messrs. Drexel, Morgan and 
Company headed up a syndicate of ten New York and 
eight Philadelphia banks and banking houses that put out 
the cash. 

Some concerns were more generous. The Louisiana Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans offered the money without 
interest. The Occidental Hotel of San Francisco an 
nounced that “no bills will be presented to officers of the 
Army and Navy" stopping at this hotel until an appropria- 
tion has been made by the next Congress.” 

But by and large the community approved the Drexel 
Morgan proposal. The prevailing sentiment was reflected 
by the New York Herald which said editorially: 


[hey make this proposition upon business principles, 
charging a fair percentage and requiring certain securities, 
but this makes it all the more worthy. The object of these 
gentlemen is not to profit by the necessities of Army officers, 
but, on the contrary, to protect them from the plundering of 
speculators. It is an act of thoughtfulness and patriotism, 
and the only regret is that it would have been compelled by 
the neglect of the Government. 


Even the Army and Navy Journal, whose sympathies 
were with the military rather than the mercantile com- 
munity, praised the proposal. It pointed out that “the idea 
of advancing money to the Army was first suggested by 
Mr. E. P. Fabbri of Drexel, Morgan and Company, a gen- 
tleman who has not suffered the hardening experience of 
finance to deaden the impulses of a generous nature.” 

limes change, and moral judgments with them. No one 
can question the sincerity of these staid editorial gentlemen, 
who tacitly agreed that an act, the performance of which 
represented the sacred duty of a Senator or Congressman, 
was, when assumed by a banker, a proposition to be gov- 
erned by business principles. So they wrote approvingly 
of worthiness and thoughtfulness and generosity Cand said 
nothing of the failure to make even similar provisions for 
the enlisted men). To us, more than two generations later, 
patriotism at six per cent, backed by ironclad security and 
limited only to a small group of those in need, seems rather 
to reflect the hardened instincts of finance. We are, in this 
day and age, somewhat less impressed than were the com- 
mentators of 1877 by bankers who are willing to wave the 
flag only when doing so involves no corresponding obliga- 
tion to waive the interest. 

The special session of the 45th Congress met on October 
15, 1877, and the House of Representatives organized by 


"The Navy had received an appropriation, but since ship repair and the 
like had priority, the money was used for those purposes and a deficiency 
arose in officers’ pay. Because the controlling statutes were different, 
naval officers were not able to assign their pay accounts. 
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electing as Speaker, Mr. Randall, Democrat fro: 


t Cnnsyi- 
vania, over General James A. Garfield, Repub), on ha, 
Ohio. The vote, 149-132, showed the narrow ma; ip ai 
rating the two parties. ha 

President Hayes’ message was moderate and 1.) contro. 
versial: 
Since the commencement of the fiscal year, the Arm, 

though without pay, has been constantly and acti\¢ly . 

ployed in arduous and dangerous service, in the performance 

of which both officers and men have discharged their dyry 


with fidelity and courage and without complaint... . |; 
would be unjust to the troops now in service, and whose pay 
is already largely in arrears, if payment to them should he 
further postponed until after Congress shall have considered 
all the questions likely to arise in the effort to fix th: proper 
limit to the strength of the Army. 


In fact, however, that was the most controverted jssy¢ 
The bill as introduced by Chairman Atkins of the Appro 
priations Committee on November 2 provided for a force of 
22,000 men for the first four months of the fiscal year. 
which should thereafter be reduced to 20,000 for the x 
maining eight months. This was based on the circum. 
stance that the 25,000 limitation had not in fact been 
attained. “Our first duty is to provide for paying the Am) 
as we now find it, without allowing it to be increased 
beyond the number now on the rolls.” 


Passage of the Appropriation Bill 


Debate seesawed back and forth over this limitation. An 
amendment to reduce the Army’s strength to a mere 15,00 
men was decisively defeated, 46-160, but other amendments 
to raise the strength to 25,000 or to keep it at 20,000 were 
offered in quick succession and somewhat inconsistent] 
adopted and rejected. Thé votes were close and the Hous 
frequently reversed itself; some of the members were ap 
parently a bit confused as to just what was being decided 
All the old familiar arguments were hashed over and 
rehashed, with perhaps only one novel one, a strong plea 
by the Texas delegation for a large force to be kept on the 
Mexican border. The final form of the strength clause was 
a provision for 20,000 men, of whom four full cavaln 
regiments, with not less than one hundred men per com 
pany, should be kept in service on the Mexican and Indian 
frontiers of Texas. This was adopted, 121-114 in Commi 
tee of the Whole, and 133-127 in the House. 

A provision to pay interest on the delinquent pay, to « 
imburse the officers for what they had been obliged to pay 
the banker-patrioteers, went out on a point of order; and 
a provision to regulate the use of the Army, similar to th 
one which had held up the appropriation at the 1876-7" 
session, was lost by 39-137. This last vote was in the nature 
of a tribute to the Hayes reconciliation policy, though i 


came after a rousing speech by General Garfield. 


Is it not enough that our poor, unpaid, starving Anny 
shall, by the delay of this House, be doomed to many days 
of further starvation, while their numbers are reduced by 
sickness and Indian warfare, only to learn that a mer-‘ful 
Congress proposes still further to reduce them, but «¢ last 
that the Commander in Chief shall be shackled, and the 
Army itself shackled, and finally that the House of !tepre 
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es shall itself take command of the Army and post upper house, along with the other teatures of the Army bill. 





om, ry regiments where they choose? But, on April 29, 187 9, the Army Appropriation Bill was 
pa after a silly squabble over whether a discrepancy vetoed by the President because of the legislative riders. 
‘s of returns from the AGO—showing a difference “To incorporate political measures in appropriation bills 
To 500 in enlisted strength resulting from delayed in- and think to make the apprové al of such legisl: ition by the 
. from the field—indicated illegal action on the President the condition on which appropriation bills for 

ie oni e War Department, the House on November 12. the support of the Government can alone be passed, 

em i e bill. The session had already lasted nearly a revolutionary and unconstitutional. 

nce a = the discussions, by and large, had not been on a “They mean to obtain and establish a precedent which 
uty i ily high level. will lead to the consolidation of all of the powers of the 
It Government in the hands of a bare majority of the House 


[he Senate acted more promptly. It passed the bill on 


ag the filteenth, after eliminating the direction as to the four ol ples ag etal | 
be cavalry regiments, and raising the 20,000 figure to 25,000 All told, Hayes for the same reason vetoed four appro 
ee by a decisive 39-19 vote. Two days later the House con-  Ptation bills passed by the special session—a pretty bold 
= is though the vote on the size of the Army was very and courageous step. And Congress backed down; they 
ose, 134129. The Senate receded on the remaining 'P* assed the bills, all except one rather minor one, without 
ue . - ap Si Tie A and finally, at long last, the bill was the objectionable provisos. So, once more, the Army had 
M0 va vned by the President on November 21, 1877. its pay on time. 
“The lads could buy beer once again. hough, to tell the truth, it was not a particularly propi 
tious time. Serious military matters, such as a reorganization 
% Aftermath of the Army, were left to languish. The report of the Burn 
-_ \nd they never had to wait for their money in the future. side Committee, made in December 1878, was ignored and 
eer [he bill for the tollowing year became law in June 1878; permitted to gather dust. Trivia became the order of the day 
chis was the statute that carried the posse comitatus actin ‘The Secretary of War, in November 1878, reported to Con 
sed hm sent and familiar form and, less familiarly perhaps, gress in all seriousness that the IGD’s “ inspection has estab 
cted also that “Hereafter women shall not be allowed to lished the fact that the commissioned officers, as a general 
CCl sompany troops as laundresses.” rule, are temperate, zealous, attentive to their duties, and 
In the short session of Congress for 1878-79, the House not addicted to vicious or hurtful habits.” And having sat 
\ ttached to the Army Appropriation Bill provisions repeal- jsfied himself of the officers’ spiritual and moral welfare, 
vy g the laws authorizing the use ol the Army to keep the he turned, before the fiscal year ran out, to matters reli iting 
wa peace at the polls. The Senate refused to concur, and the to - physical comfort and well-being. 
a end of the session came before an appropriation had been General Orders No. 41, Headquarters of the Army, April 
I made. It appeared that the history of two years before 14, 1879, were as follows: 
it >) 
UISt would be repeated. Not so, however. This time the Presi By direction of the Secretary of War, “Tobin’s Chili 


lent acted promptly. 


Hayes called the new Congress into session on March 18 
cause of the failure of the Army and other appropriations 
on the same day that the old Congress came to an end. 
There would be no temporizing now. And as the new 
enate was also Democratic, the rewriting of the election 


Sauce” will be placed on the list of articles to be kept for 
sale by the Subsistence Department, under section 1144 
Revised Statutes. 


The boys would eat, yes; Congress had taken care of that. 
And now, thanks to Mr. Sec retary, they would have chili 


laws which the House proposed won the approv al of the sauce with their chow. 


e oe: * ik: 
st 
SOP 
ay 
nd A staff officer will probably write many plans and orders in which he will want 
he to refer to an SOP. He should do this wherever it is ; appropriate in order to keep 
77 his order brief and clear, but he should keep these points in mind: He must be | 
are sure there is an SOP on the subject, and the subject must be one which is properly 
it included in an SOP. If, in writing his order, he refers to st: inding operating pro 
cedure merely to save time or to fill in where knowledge is lacking, the result will 
be confusion among those who read that order. The competent officer must know 
my a good SOP when he sees one.’ After it is written and before it is distributed, the 
‘hy author should be able to answer these questions in the affirmative: “Does the 
by SOP simplify my orders? Does it clarify my order? Does it promote teamwork 
fa and understanding? Does it reduce the possibility of errors? But, finally, if it re 
= produces existing manuals, it should be thrown out the window.”—Major 
os Howarp J. Rice 1x Marine Corps Gazette, December 1945. ‘ 
AL } 
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Turning Jerry Back 





By Captain Frank Petruzel 


[ HIS IS THE STORY OF THE PART COMPANY K, 7TH INFAN 


try (4d Division 


played in the two days of 


bloody action 
that broke the back of Von Kesselring’s last drive to wipe 
out the Anzio beachhead. Our successes in these two days 
of hell were due to the M1 rifles and the 
fought, held and died 


the left of the company sector was a deep ravine. 


fighting hearts of 
the men who 


Lhe center putt d out as a salic nt and included a farmhouse 
n top of Hill 75, southwest of Cisterna, just about the cen- 
Che right half of the sector 


curved back and was bounded by an irrigation ditch. A dirt 


ter and tip of the beachhead 


road split the center of the sector, running past the farm- 


hous ind on 


ut into enemy territory. Because of the wide 


ompany front the three rifle platoons were moved on line. 


tlowever, terrain permitted an echelon formation to the 
right and left, which gave depth to the position. (See map.) 
[he terrain was open and rolling, broken occasionally by 
1 ravine and a scrub orchard. To assist in covering this 
ca by i hight I he adquarters allotted us nine extta light 
hine guns, one per rifle squad. The attached heavy 
machine-gun platoon also had four additional heavy guns, 
iving us 19 machine guns in the company sector. 
For several days prior to the attack enemy patrols were 


noticeably inactive. We used the lull to register mortar and 


irtillery fires and to construct wire and mine obstacles along 


ll routes of approach into our perimeter. The enemy 
didn't even retaliate against our nuisance raids and Intel- 
ligence maintained that a major counter-offensive was 


imminent 
On the night of February 27 


1944, a Kraut prisoner 
told us that the big 


offensive was to begin at dawn. Com 
bat patrols from the reserve battalion hurriedly pushed! out 
beyond our lines but found nothing other than the usual 
outpost activity. Corps fired a terrific barrage at 0400 but 
enemy action consisted only of a few flares to see what we 
were up to. Dawn brought the usual lull in fire and 
movement but while red-eyed Doughboys relaxed wearily 
in wet foxholes, every observation post was frantically 
alive. Reconnaissance planes reported heavy motor traffic 
from Rome and Intelligence continued to predict an attack. 
It came. 

\t 0430, on February 29, a visiting patrol to the left flank 
outpost was fired on by enemy machine pistols. The patrol 
returned the fire and pushed on to the outpost. It we more 
small-arms fire but after a brief exchange the enemy with- 
drew. At the outpost, which was a two-man BAR position, 
the patrol leader found one man dead and the other cursing 
a jammed BAR. The sergeant repaired the BAR, left an- 
other man with the outpost and returned with his patrol. 
On the way back he observed more activity near the ravine 
on our left flank. From his platoon CP he phoned in his 
report. 
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Captain, we were fired on near the left flan! st 
One man is dead but I left another man in his place. Ther 
are more Krauts in the ravine.” 

“How many Krauts did you see?” 
“| saw twenty or thirty and they’re Krauts all right. Thy 
had a couple of machine pistols.” 

“Okay, warn your men and open fire on any defini 

enemy target. Control your fire and make the Krau: 
what they’y 'e got. Okay?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 


The first sergeant, overhearing the conversation, had 
called the battalion CP and the CO was w aiting for ¢ 
report. 

“Colonel, I think they’re coming over. My left flank 
outpost and visiting patrol was fired on a few minutes ag; 
and the patrol leader saw some Krauts working down th 
draw on our left flank. I’m waiting for a check now. | 
anyone is there, we'll open up.” 

“Right, keep me informed and stay on the line i1 
you want artillery or 81mm. mortar fire.” 
~ Just as this conversation ended, heavy machine-pistol { 
broke out along the left flank. It was now about 0500, the 
blackest hour before dawn. We fired 60mm. mortars 
the draw and a red flare went up. 

A green flare shot up out to the right and enemy mor 
fire pounded the right side of our line. Direct hits crippl 
our bazooka section. Another green flare and artillery ‘hell lls 
whined overhead toward our mortar positions. We called 
for 8lmm. mortar concentrations on the ravine. About 
ten shells dropped right in and another red flare appeared 
It was now dawn and machine-gun fire from the cente: 
platoon pinned the enemy down in the open. Our 60mm 
mortars now cut into them. 

The enemy pyrotechnic signals were fairly egret s 
our right platoon sent up a red flare. It worked, for 
enemy fire lifted. Thereafter, every time they sent up 4 
green flare we'd follow it with a red one. 

[he attack bogged down and became a struggle for fire 
superiority. Our artillery blasted suspected OPs while our 
mortars swept the ravines and knocked out machine guns 
as fast as they were set up. 

Then eleven Kraut tanks roared over the ridge and be- 
hind them came more assault troops. Every weapon on the 
line opened up and the 60 and 81 mortars fired their pri 
arranged concentrations. The artillery FO was frantically 

calling in fire data. We could only get one battery as the 
others had priority missions. V olley after volley of 105mm 
shells tore over our heads. Machine guns swept into the 
German infantry. Under this fire the enemy forces br: Ike 
and took cover. 

The shells had churned the mud considerably and the 
road-bound tanks ground to a halt under the barrage. Tivo 
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batteries of artillery joined us and we were now 


battalion. The tanks withdrew and the infantry 
en dispersed. Whenever any of the enemy exposed 
mselves during their withdrawal they met with renewed 
‘trations of rifle and machine gun hre. 
lar actions were fought on our flanks and the enemy 


His 


palling. Our men, though, were well dug in, and ¢ xcept 


repulsed all along the front. casualties were 
rew direct hits, our position was not se riously iffected 
Our field obstacles had taken a fearful toll. To our front 


uld see the enemy infantry hanging in our wir 


\s dusk approached the enemy attempted to break off 


ion and withdraw. About 30 Krauts still remained 
n our lines, trapped in the ravine on out left flank 
ch attempt to escape we pt ured In mortal and 
Several Krauts came forward to su 


dragging their wounded with them. Behind us a 


ne-gun fire. 


n of the reserve company and a squad of 81mm. 
ammunition bearers fired up the ravine, pinning 
nemy in there. As darkness neared, company head 
ers platoon, re-enforced by one rifle squad from the 
toon, moved out to counterattack. 
rifle squad was to assist as a cut-off force. The signal 
ult was to be the tommy-gun fire of headqu irters 
men moved down to the ravine slowly, taking ad 
ze of the rapidly fading light. Suddenly two Ger- 
made a break for it and the assault began. Tommy 
blazed and fragmentation grenades thudded in the 
Amid the screams of the trapped Krauts, the 
Dor hboys crawled to the edge of the ditch and poured 
1 hai! of bullets right into them. About a squad of Krauts 
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en during 
the day along the entire front. interrogation 
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drive intended to push us back some two and a half miles 
Mussolini Canal, the 
beachhead untenable. More attacks were « xpected. 
Battalion called for reports but all was quiet at 0230. At 
0300 the center platoon r¢ ported motor sounds, possibly 
tanks, directly to the front. A patrol investigated. At 0330 
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to the which would have made 

















the patrol returned and reported that enemy tanks were on 
the road leading into our position. The platoon leader 
sensed and adjusted an artillery concentration. After sev- 
eral volleys the outposts reported that the sounds had 
ceased. By 0400 all enemy activity apparently had ceased. 

At 0530 an enemy artillery and mortar barrage blanketed 
our positions. All communications to the center platoon and 
to the battalion CP went out. Fortunately in a few minutes 
full daylight would bring good observation. A runner was 
sent to the rear to repair the vital battalion line. 

A runner from the center platoon ‘crawled breathlessly 
into the CP and gasped, “Tanks in farmyard, enemy troops 
following. Two squads trapped. The Ssianis requests 
smoke to pull back our two squads.” 

But we couldn't grant the request. It would have been 
impossible to control any movement under such heavy fire 
and the enemy assault forces would surely use the smoke 
to penetrate deeper into our positions. The enemy tanks 
were creating havoc at such close range but our fire pre- 
vented his infantry from exploiting the armor’s advantage. 
The enemy was too close for us to assist the platoon with 
mortar or artillery fire. Any such fire would hit our own 
men. We decided to prevent the enemy from making any 
further advances at all costs but the order to fire was with- 
held to give the platoon every possible chance to hold for 
itself. 

At this point a brief comparison of the two enemy at- 
tacks might be worth while. The first day, February 29, 
he attacked just before dawn, using infiltrating infantry to 
disrupt our communications and harass our rear areas. At 
dawn organized waves assaulted, assisted by artillery and 
mortar fire and followed by tanks. He was in considerable 
strength all along the line and an estimated reinforced 
battalion faced us in our company sector. However, poor 
coordination of the attacking force enabled us to smother 
his piecemeal attack with our artillery superiority and ag- 
gressive small-arms fire. The tanks, particularly, because 
of muddy terrain, moved slowly and presented an excellent 
target. On the second day he changed his tactics. Combat 
engineers cleared lanes through our mine fields, special 
raiders engulfed our listening posts and outposts. The tanks 
moved under cover of darkness Cit is assumed now that they 
merely shut off their motors when fired on), crushed our 
wire obstacles and rolled into our position, closely followed 
by organized infantry assault teams. The raiders and engi- 
neers acted so swiftly that none of our hourly visiting 
patrols had discovered them. Their timing was such that 
work was completed about one-half hour before dawn, so 
that exactly at dawn they fired their barrage and their 
tanks, this time preceding the assault troops, moved over 
our front lines. Unfortunately for us, it was an excellent 
example of enemy coérdination.) 

The first three of the seven tanks entering our position 
deployed to the left of the road and bogged down in the 
marshy ground. The remaining four stayed in column on 
the road. We placed mortar fire at the rear of the column 
to create the impression that we intended to shell the area 
regardless of our own personnel. Artillery was adjusted in 
with the mortars. The tanks hesitated and appeared con- 
fused as the artillery fire began to creep in closer. The first 
tank swung to the right of the road and into the farmyard. 
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It overran two machine-gun emplacements, an 
fire into the house at a range of 25 yards. 
About a squad of enemy infantry ran forward : 


poured 


no 
the house but were cut down by one of our machine Kab 
The tank turned and fired into the emplacemen: lestroy: 
ing the weapon and its crew. Another enemy squ:i gained 
the house and proceeded to rout its battered defenders 


Our helpless men were captured before our very eyes. We 
watched about two rifle squads and the remnants of 
machine-gun section sent to the rear. The only Americans 
now remaining near the farmyard were dead. More enemy 
troops ran into the house while others occupied positions 
near by under the cover of their tanks. We called in oy 
fires. 

The artillery forward observer radioed his data. The 
81 mortars were called for and the 60s were already ad. 
justed. Our prisoners had cleared the target area and the 
enemy tank-infantry teams again started forward. Our 
fires poured in and dispersed the infantry. The tanks, now 
undecided, stopped and attempted to search out our ma 
chine guns. We used this pause to adjust the artillery 
fire more closely. The mortar fire was right on the target. 
Battalion called for the 4.2 chemical mortars to adjust using 
the 81’s fire data. Smoke from exploding shells was now 
hindering observation. 

The battalion commander’s voice barked over the com 
pany —300 radio—“155s will fire, using Charlie Battery’s 
data. Adjust.” Volley after volley of 105mm. artillery 
poured into the target. Suddenly a terrific explosion oc 
curred near the other concentrations. The forward observer 
shouted “That's 155 and its almost in.” He called in “Five 
zero left, one hundred over, fire for effect.” Both 105mm 
and 155mm. shells crashed into the position. The explo- 
sions seemed to be tearing off the top of the hill. The 
enemy tanks rocked under the impact but their thick armor 

rotected them from everything except a direct hit. A 
bright purple smoke flare burst over the area and the four 
tanks in column began to back out rapidly. The three in 
the lead tried to withdraw but the artillery was pounding 
the road, so they elected to move back across country. One 
bogged down in the mud and the other two ran into our 
mine field, losing their tracks. We lifted our fires after the 
remaining four tanks disappeared over the ridge. 

The three trapped tanks swung their guns in our direc: 
tion. A severe enemy mortar barrage dropped on us and the 
enemy infantry withdrew, leaving their casualties sprawled 
in our forward area. Suddenly all firing ceased. For 2 
couple of minutes there was complete silence and thin wisps 
of smoke from shell craters was the only movement. 

The battalion on our left had fought its way out of diffi 
culty and was mopping up. A tank destroyer moved for 
ward along our flank and shelled the enemy tanks trapped 
in front of our position. The enemy returned the fire for 
a time but the German crews soon deserted their blazing 
vehicles. 

As darkness fell our men lay exhausted in their foxholes. 
We immediately reorganized our battered defenses. C asual- 
ties were evacuated and we prepared to meet any further 
attacks. Runners moved back and forth between CPs. The 
weary Doughboys on the line lay peering into the darkness. 
waiting for Jerry, but the night was quiet. 
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The World’s Small Arms 


W. u. B. SMITH IS AN AMAZING WEAPONS MAN. I KNOW 
of no one else with a grasp of world-wide weapons detail so 
complete, or an ability so thoroughly to analyze and compare 
nation veld another. An hour’s talk 
with him, full of side lights on weapons design, production, 

nd use in wars the world over, gives repeated proof of the 

stonishing experience, knowledge and memory that made 
it possible for Mr. Smith to write this book. Colonel Jarrett 
is not exaggerating when he writes in the foreword: “The 
author is perhaps the one person in the United States with 
he necessary combined knowledge of firearms, writing, and 
editing to bring this remarkable book into being.” 

This is the third edition of The Basic Manual of Military 
Small Arms. The book has been thoroughly revised and 
much enlarged. 1943 as a 
contribution to the war effort on the author's part. There 
was no single official manual on the small arms of the 


the weapons of one 


¢} 


The first edition appeared 


world’s principal nations—our Allies and our enemies. There 


ere a number of official manuals, which had been prepared 
by the Military Intelligence Division (G-2) and through 
which was scattered mach useful material on the weapons 
of other armies. But all of these manuals were classified as 

Confidential” or at least “Restricted,” in accordance with 
the G-2 habit of taking such strict security measures on 
printed materials that the purpose of such manuals, the 
spreading of useful information to the troops, was largely 
blocked; for the required handling of classified officiz 1] 
literature greatly reduced its av railability to the soldier. In 
many units they had little chance to study the books that 
had to be kept under lock and key. 

But by 1943 Mr. Smith had assembled remarkably com- 
plete information from unofficial sources on the small arms 
of th a armies, and from this he prepared the first 


_ 


*Basic Manual of Military Small Arms. By W.H. B. Smith. Harris- 
burg Mi litary Service Publishing Co., 1945. 351 Pages; 10 by 12 inches; 
$30 illustrations; $5.00. 
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edition of his Basic Manual of Military Small Arms. Large 
numbers ot the book were purchased by the men of our 
\rmy all over the world, who found it far handier and more 
complete than anything else on the subject they could read 
ily lay their*hands on. An indication of the hearty reception 
our troops gave the book lies in the fact that Mr. Smith re 
ceived, in two years, more than ten thousand letters from 
Army men in the field. They came from intelligence ofh 
cers, ordnance repairmen, and other spec ialists. But most of 
them came from fighting men of combat units, chiefly in 
fantrymen, who wrote the author to tell how they used the 
Basic Manual and to suggest that he add other information 
in future revisions. This he has done, incorporating many 
suggestions given to him in the letters from Army men as 
well as much other new material the author has acquired 
from other sources. 

The Basic Manual for Military Small Arms now stands 
as the superior single book of its kind. There is nothing 
else official or unofhcial that will stand comparison with it. 

lt ——; describes, and tells how to operate, strip ¢ and 
assemble 22 American we: apons, 29 German weapons, 18 
British, 13 Japanese, 12 Soviet Russian, 12 Italian, and 9 
French weapons; and 14 other Austrian, Belgian, Danish, 
Finnish, Hungarian, Mexican, and Spanish weapons 

Mr. Smith correctly sees this new and revised edition of 
his Basic Manual of Military Small Arms as having several 
uses. It will help police and other law enforcement authori 
ties in identifying and classifying arms. It is an important 
beok for the military man, in peace, as in war. It has a spe 
cial value for the veteran who saw and used in action many 
of the weapons the Basic Manual describes. 
for collectors and gun enthusiasts. 

Mr. Smith also has a strong hope that his book may play 
some part “in inducing our people and our Congress to give 
heed to the national and international necessity for the 
development of an unbiased peacetime weapons board 


And it is a must 
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which will continue to suggest, experiment, and develop 
new forms of arms.” 
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lt is notorious [Mr. Smith continues, in a forthright dis 
cussion headed “Author's Note” in this new edition of The 
Basic Manual of Military Small Arms] that we have ended 
wars with the finest equipment paddichte but by and large 
have been caught at the beginning of each new war with 
costly and inefhcient designs in arms left over from the last. 
In the period between wars we have never yet kept pace 
with foreign developments. 

\s far back as 1929, the British Textbook of Small Arms, 
n oficial publication widely distributed throughout the 
world, pointed out that the premier American submachine 
gun, the Thompson, was very expensive because it was 
complicated by an intricately machined lock. It was further 
pointed out that with the low velocity cartridge employed 
the lock was unnecessary, and that w hen removed from the 
arm no difference in operation was discernible! 


Yet so little did we do about arms research that when we 
entered World War II, our development had been so dilatory 
that this same gun, selling at $85.00 and up, was put into 
extensive production in several plants. It was widely and 

glibly stated that the cheap and terribly efficient German 
mass-produced design would not work with our heavier 
caution. 

When finally our Ordnance Department itself developed 
a cheap mass-production arm in the M3, industry suddenly 
discovered that complicated and expensive guns could be 
made without the allegedly indispensable lock—hence, after 
well over half had been bought at high 


prices, those prices toppled and Thompsons sold for less than 


million and 


$45! Even with all the renegotiation proceedings, it is evi 
dent that our failure to push arms research in those years 
between the two wars cost the American taxpayer millions 
of dollars needlessly expended on this one item alone! 

Chis is not an isolated instance but is rather the rule. The 
one arm we really developed in that period was the Ml 
Garand) rifle achievement which was the 
wonder of its time, but which today could be improved upon 
by SCVCT iI 


a noteworthy 


\merican designers if we would but adopt a 
realistic research policy. In fact, superior designs are al- 
ready in existence in the shops of our prime manufacturers. 

During the late war and particularly in its closing months, 
Germany made tremendous strides in the development of 
machine weapons which could be made from cheap materials 
with very little labor and with the most elementary machin 
ery. 

Hence, it is no longer necessary to have enormous manu- 
facturing plants and tremendous machines to turn out such 
weapons. By the use of special alloys, castings, and stamp- 
ings the Germans have laid the groundwork for developing 
machine arms in the smallest shops, in the most secluded 
areas, and with a minimum of skilled help. 

Who shall say that in some not-too-distant time rearma- 
ment will not be under way again? 

The 1937 catalogue of the great German arms firm of 
Gustav Genschow of Baden boasts of its South American 
afhliations which were operated at a loss during the formative 
vears and which at the time of the issuance of their cata- 
logue was “under the control of capable gentlemen trained 
in the methods and ideals of the Fatherland.” 

here is a large and legitimate need for sporting and de- 
fense arms in South America. Will German technicians and 
capitalists there further expand the arms organizations al- 
ready founded by Germans in the past? And who will keep 


check if they do to see that the expansion is 
sporting developments? 

Or, will our State Department and our S mar 
facturers work together to supply the legitimate marke, , 
build a truly representative South American ind: .¢ry> Ru 
sia, with its vast system of military training an; 


nhned | 


ray 
developing ofhcer class, has already made tremen:\s stride 
in arms designing and manufacturing. Russian ipons 
present are crude in appearance but in design they evidey 
a simplicity both of manufacturing and use w! is litt} 
short of phenomenal. They haven't yet learned hoy 


make things complicated. 

The famous Walther and other German arms firms at Z¢! 
Mehlis and the no less famous Czech works at P; 
and Straconice are now under Russian control; and jf ; 
Russians choose to exploit the superior design and woy| 
manship as turned out by those plants before the war ; 

can easily take world export markets from any con pet 

Without holding any brief for American arms make; 
who by and large ‘tend to be ultra-conservative, it mus | 
admitted that without government support they cannot 
expected to maintain true research. American industrialis 
must pay wages and dividends if they are to stay in busines 


If the arms industry were encouraged to design and man 
facture reasonably large numbers of pilot weapons wh 
would be issued regularly to field troops for tests and ext 
sive maneuvers, we should have made a start on this fek 
research which might well pay dividends in preparedne 
as well as in actual dollars and cents—and lives!—in +] 
event of further necessity. This type of support, o uy 
with an intelligent program to put key plants of all war p 
tentials underground, could be an insurance policy agains 
being caught short again. 

You cannot run cities without police and fire departm 
regardless of how costly or inefficient those department: 
be. And the time, unfortunately, is not yet here when 
can run the nation without the safe euards of arms resi 
and arms potentials. 

When a war is on, criticism of the military must o! 
sity be held to a minimum. If a soldier is stuck with ¢! 
skinned tanks, inadequate field pieces, too heavy ma 
guns, or too arrogant brass hats, that unfortunately is 
too bad. It comes under the fortunes of war. But as an 
of national policy, as a matter of national insurance. int 
gent research and experiment must be conducted in tim: 
peace; and there is ample evidence that such research | 
not be entrusted solely to the military nor to any group 
tagonistic to constructive criticism, but must be initiated 
directed and controlled by a non-partisan Board not subj 
to cliques or closed minds of the type which in the past haw 
made us followers rather than initiators. To maintain the 
standing we presently enjoy will require full utilization 
the scientific, business, trade and military co-operation in 
peace which we found so essential to design and production 
in time of war. 

How do we know we have the “best” weapons? We can 
prove we had the most weapons in the last war—though 
is no guarantee we will have an opportunity ever again ‘ 
depend on quantitative superiority instead of quality to win 
As a matter of cold and disturbing fact, arms research in the 


United States is not sufficiently alert or integrated to assure 
us a continuation of our present superiority. 
It is truly a sad commentary that the leading arms manv- 


facturers in this country know very little about most foreign 
weapons except what they will find in the pages of this book. 
No manufacturer in the United States, whose sole business 
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roduction of small arms, has in his armory twenty-five 
.t of the foreign designs pictured and described herein. 
\\» these manufacturers who might normally be expected 
he fountainhead of design improvement have not had 
s of all captured enemy equipment delivered to them 
itter for speculation. Certainly it indicates a national 
tion calling for readjustment. 


Certainly, The Basic Manual of Military Small Arms, 

ion, is a book of first importance for the combat 
officer and enlisted man. In treating the weapons of our 
own Army, Mr. Smith has done a much clearer descriptive 


® & 


job than is to be found in any of the official field manuals 
His descriptions are far less wordy and in general much 
simpler, especially his descriptions of how the weapons 
operate. His illustrations show more steps of operation and 
handling, than those in the official manuals, thus saving 
words, and they are generally clearer although the repro- 
duction could be better in a number of them. 

The Basic Manual of Military Small Arms is altogether 
a weapons treasury, and a book that in my opinion makes 
its author a candidate for advisor to the War Department 
on weapons manuals as well as on weapons.—G. V. 
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A Democratic Army 


By MAJOR J. D. LUNT, British Army 


lr IS EXTREMELY EASY TO SPEAK ABOUT A DEMOCRATIC 
amy, but not quite so easy to bring one about. One tends 
to forget that an army is really a negation of democracy since 
its success in battle largely depends upon its discipline, 
which in turn requires implicit and immediate obedience to 
orders; orders which one frequently dislikes, and would 
never feel inclined to perform in ordinary civilian life. 

Again, what is democracy? We define it as being Govern 
ment by the people for the people. To us and other Anglo- 
Saxon nations it means control by the people of all the leg- 
islative powers of Government. To the Russians it means 
the control by the people of all the economic processes of 
Government. We can hardly visualize the Russians as a 
democracy since they are governed in a most autocratic man- 
ner. They cannot see us a democracy since capitalist enter- 
prise still controls our economic life. The Red Army is cited 
as being an excellent example of a really democratic army, 
but I am reluctant to accept this without considerably more 
proof. One learns so very little about the Red Army, apart 
trom the sual propaganda. We do know, however, that 
some of the actions for which the Red Army has been used 
in the past certainly do not square up with our ideas of 
democracy, and we also know that there has been since the 
Russian] Civil War a steadily increasing trend to add to 
the powers of its officers. I see no reason to doubt that in a 
Russia of the future its officers may become just as much a 
privileged class as they have been in Germany for genera- 
tions. I should like to add at the same time that I am no 
Russophobe and that I yield to no one in my admiration for 
the wonderful fighting qualities of the Red Army. 

Another case quoted as an example of a democratic army 
is the International Brigade which fought in the Spanish 
Civil War. The difference there was that the Brigade was 
composed of a comparatively small body of men who were 
banded together in battle to fight for ideals in which they 
passionately believed. Even so there is abundant proof of 
the fact that the Brigade only reached a high standard of 
hghting efficiency after the powers of its officers to enforce 
discipline had been greatly increased, with the resultant 





*From The Army Quarterly. London. October 1945. 
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diminution of its original very democratic nature. I do not 
consider the brigade is a fair example in any case, since it 
only existed during war, and we all know that the com- 
radeship of battle holds a force together in a way that can 
not be anticipated in peace. 

I may be wrong but it seems to me that some persons have 
an idea that a democratic army is firstly one in which off 
cers and men are all boys together “off parade,” and secondly 
an army in which every man has very strong political views. 
To deal with this latter point first, these persons assume 
that these political views will automatically favour the 
[British] Labour Party, but there is no valid reason why 
they should not equally favour conservatism, communism, 
or any other -ism. Such an army may very easily become 
politically-minded in more ways than one, and it may as- 
sume a place in the political life of this country in the same 
deplorable way as has occurred in Spain and in many other 
countries. 

The disorders which have regularly occurred in Greece, 
whether left-wing or right-wing inspired, are cogent reasons 
against an army dabbling in politics. The defence of one’s 
country, which is the main reason for an army's existence, 
should be above politics. This was not the case in France in 
1940 and we know the deplorable results which resulted 
therefrom. The less an army has to do with politics, the 
better it wil! be able to fulfill its duties of national defence. 

No reasonable man would expect every serving soldier to 
be devoid of political views, and as in every other part of 
the community, those views will range from the extreme 
right to the furthest left. But it is all to the good that the 
political views of any officer or soldier should not be used 
for the furtherance of political ends by any party which 
might be in, or out of, office. Consider an instance in which 
a commander with strong political opinions should order 
the army to carry out some duty at the behest of his party 
which might have prejudicial effect upon the safety of the 
whole country. I can conceive of no better method of 
causing incipient mutiny, and at the same time of producing 
political cliques within the Army led by politically-minded 
generals. To find a satisfactory parallel one needs to recall 
the history of Cuba during the nineteen-thirties. 
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“incident” as 
a case in which the political opinions of certain officers led 


It is easy to cite the case of the Curragh 


to a deplorable mutiny, but one so easily forgets that the 
prime cause of that affair was mishandling by certain senior 
officers. Its origin too was more racial than political. The 
\rmy as a whole did not approve of the affair, and it is 
extremely doubtful if a similar case could ever arise in the 
greatly altered circumstances of today. No: I cannot agree 
that politics should play any part in the training of the 
Regular officer or soldier 


Now this question of “off parade, off parade, and on 
" No one can doubt that it is an excel 


lent scheme if all ofhcers are good, 


parade , On parade 


all soldiers are keen, and 
pres ent conditions do not eres itly change. But even in the 
e bound to be indiffe rent ofhcers, and 
bound to ‘te bad soldiers. The immediate fervor of 
peace W ill inev itably fade as the war recedes, and conditions 
will « hange greatly 


utopian \rmy there ; 


there are 


he close comradeship of battle, where 
the soldier judges his ofhcer primarily as a leader and as a 
man, and only secondarily by his rank, will disappe: ir. Will 
it then be easy to retain discipline, and at the same time to 


introduce increasing familiarity? Personally I doubt it. 


* & 





I agree that there must be a lessening of the gu 
othcer and man, but this will automatically occ 
every ofhcer has to serve a is riod in the ranks bef: 
ing his commission, and (b) the basis from which 
elicers is very greatly Rov sace If every priv: 
has an equal chance to obtain a commission, pro 

character, brains and intelligence, and powers of | 
permit it, he will immediately tend to look upon hi. office: 
less as a privileged being, and more as a more c: a 
tion of himself. Similarly every officer will have a {thay 
knowledge of the way that his men live, and will t)-refoy. 
be better able to appreciate their difficulties and i 

This being the case, I cannot see any need to re\ay | 
ther the regul: ations which govern the rel: tionship 
ofhcer and man. In peacetime there is nothing to 
the officer and the man using the same pub, hotel, o: 
rant, prov iding that their income permits it. The rule whic 
prevented officers and men from drinking together w, 
always very lightly applied, and in any case, it was founded 
upon the common-sense fact that unfortun: te incide 
might arise when one or the other had “the drink take: 
too well, and not too wiselv. 
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Control at Higher Levels’ 


(A review by DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI) 


IN THESE DAYS, WHEN THE QUESTION OF THE AMALGAMA 
tion of Army and Navy into a single Department of De- 
fense looms so large in public discussion in this country, 
Lord Hankey’s slim little volume may find interested read 
ers not only among military men of every shade of opin 
His subject, the 


higher, or government control over the conduct of a major 


ion, but perhaps even among laymen. 


war, does not square exactly with the problems perplexing 
our legislators at this moment, and much of the background 
of recent British history which he presupposes may be un- 
familiar. But from the higher level of the Government's 
control over the combined Services which it primarily dis 
cusses, Lord Hankey’s narrative throws much light upon 
the manner in which that combination between the services 
themselves was effected in Britain from 1904 onward. 

In fact, nothing is more interesting in Lord Hankey’s nar 
rative than the revelation, that in Britain the coérdination 
\rmy and Navy (and later the Air Force) was 
first achieved not upon their own Service level but upon a 
higher politic: il level, one is almost tempted to say, with a 
certain simplification, at the Cabinet level. The Committee 
of Imperial Detence first established in 1904 was not iden- 
tical with the Cabinet. But its significance in the scheme of 
things was shown by the fact that it met under the chair- 
manship of the Prime Minister and that a number of the 
most important members of the Cabinet, those specifically 
concerned with the preparation for a possible conflict, took 
part in its deliberations and those of the numerous subcom- 
hus it came about and in a typically British fash- 


between the 


miuttees. 


*Government Control In War. By Maurice Hankey. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. 88 Pages; $1.50 
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London and New 


ion that this special committee with no clearly defin 
membe ‘rship or even functions, when World War | final! 
broke out in 1914, replaced the far too large and too clums) 
Cabinet. Developed under different names to ever-increas 
ing efficiency, finally as Lloyd George’s famous War Cab 
net, the Committee of Imperial Defence reverted in 1919 
again to its comparatively modest rdle as the key deliberating 
agency for all matters pertaining to defense. Again in Sep 
rembe 1939 it immediately replaced the C cahinet as the sec 
ond War Cabinet; its secretariat simultaneously fusing with 
the staff of the Cabinet into the War Cabinet Secretariat 

Upon this Committee of Imperial Defence fell the task 
of organizing the chaos of British defense plans’ around the 
turn of this century. In its meetings the key representa 
tives of Army and Navy were required to present their plans 
for an emergency, thereby revealing that the two services 
not only had completely ignored each other, but actually 
were planning their measures from diametrically —_ 
points of view. The most dramatic of these revelations 
came in August 1914, when at the height of the crisis a full 
meeting of the Committee was called to decide emergency) 
measures. All through the morning Sir Henry Wilson, 
later the famous field marshal, exposed the Army's plans lot 
dealing with the situation based upon the idea of max 
mum participation at the side of France on the Continent 
In the afternoon the First Sea Lord, Sir Arthur \\ ilson, 
took the stand with an entirely different plan in whi h the 
main effort was to be made at sea and the Army's role con 
fined to coastal raids and amphibious cpeations | yainst 
the German flanks. 

This dramatic revelation of the degree to which te two 
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id been “thinking apart” at last convinced the 





B vernment of the need for a drastic reform. The 
' was entrusted to that ambitious young politician, 
\\ Churchill. A regular Naval staff was at last estab 





d coérdination achieved which, with some in 
lapses, ¢é uried the British through World War I. 
step in the institutional consolidation of that 






nproved coérdination, did not come, however. 
In 1923 the report of an Investiga 


nmiuttee led to the establishment of what was to 









r the \ ictory. 


the most important addition to the original set-up 
efs of Staff Committee. This committee composed 

hiefs of Staff of the three services undertook under 

ction of the Comniittee of Imperial Defence the 
upervision and initiative in all planning. In addition they 
were re sponsible for a comprehensive annual review of 
the British military situation as a whole in the light of the 











nternational situation; a most important provision, as Lord 
Hankey especially emphasizes, as it insured that the Cabi 
net, the Committee of Imperial Defence and the Foreign 
Office were currently kept appraised of the defense situa 


; n 
Oli 









l his instrument of the Chiefs of Staff Committee with the 
atire military planning also made necessary the establish 
ment O f subsidiary committees charged with the sup ple 
nentary functions. The Joint Planning Committee estab 
1927, consisting of the Directors of Plans of the 
three service Departments was supplemented by three ofh 
cers, one for each service, working under the committee's 
direction on collective plans. The Joint Intelligence Com 
mittee, established later and presided over by a representa 
tive of the Foreign Office, simult neously insured that 
plans could be nth. out in detail in the light of all infor 
Finally, in order to re 
eve the Chiefs of Staff of part of their burden Mr. Cham 
berlain, shortly before the outbreak of World War II, estab 

shed a further committee composed of the three Vice 
Chiefs of Staff and strengthened and expanded both the 
subsidiary Planning and Intellige nce Committees. 

lhus this system of inter-service coérdination, as worked 
ut gradually between 1904 and 1939, leaves the three ser 
ces pri ctically untouched. Only at the General Staff level 

e they interrelated by the Impe rial Defence College as an 
a Service Staff College, and by the Four Committees: 
Chiefs of Staff, Vice-Chiefs of Staff, Joint Planning and 
loint Intelligence Cin the case of the latter with participa 
tion by representatives of the Foreign Office and the Board 
of Economic Warfare). Finally, there is above the Chiefs 
t Staff Committee in time of peace the Committee of Im 
perial Defence transformed in time of war into the ‘War 
Cabinet: insuring thus the necessary codrdination with all 
the other departments and institutions contributing to the 
preparation of detense or the war effort. However there is 
i vast array of committees and subcommittees, estimated by 
Lord Hankey at no less than some two hundred. In this 
torm the system has been at work during the past six vears 
under tremendous stresses and in the opinion of Lord 
Hankey has fully proved its worth. He is most emphatic, 
ecial chapter in refuting both the accusation of ¢ 

us Committee system’ and the suggestion of i 

a still closer integration into a “combined General 
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mation available to the government. 
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Staff,” 


asserting that the present set-up constitutes de facto 
such a 


“combined General Staff” and would only 
advantages, if still further amalgamated. 

At the time it clear from Lord 
Hankey's account that the effective working of this system 


lose Its 


same becomes very 
of coérdination of the services has been due not so much to 
its peculiar institutional set-up, but to a number of almost 
intangible factors to which he devotes particular attention 

“The principal functions of a General Staff,” 
Hankey, “are 
[ raining. 


Says | ord 
Planning, Intelligence and 
In the case of a combined General Staff, plan 
ning and operations obviously require Staff Officers with 
up-to-date knowledge ot the sea, land and air 


their problems. 


Operations, 


aspects ol 
They will only be up to date if they have 
had recent experience, as wartare fast, and il 
they have kept in touch with all new and prospective de 


ve lopme nts. 


moves very 


[hat is exactly what our present system pro 
vides for. In the Joint Planning and Operational Sections 
ofhcers of various ranks work continuously together and 
even live together. Some have been and it is hoped that all 
in future wil be, trained together at the Imperial Detence 
( ‘ollege. But even today the ‘se teams of worke rs in continu 
ous contact have acquired a unique knowledge ot 
handle the joint problems of the three services. 

“Of course, after joint planning is complete, there is an 
immense amount of preparation required by each fighting 
service and each requires its own General Staff to work out 
details. that the 
should have the closest contact with the 


how to 


It is essential, therefore, 


Joint Planners 
General Staffs of 
the three SeTVICES and for that reason even the othcers who 
work permanently together in the Chiefs of Staff organiza 
tion usually have rooms or desks War 
Ofhice, or Air Ministry.” 

Another factor strongly stressed by Lord Hankey is the 
vital importance ot good chairmen for the committees and 
subcommittees. 


in the Admiralty, 


A good chairman, who must of course be 
well acquainted with the policy of the War Cabinet, will 
He will 


lookout for a 


never tolerate del: 1 and passing on responsibility. 
watch the situation every day, ever on the 
hitch, finding a solution for every difficulty, 
matters to stand still. He must also have 


prompt secretariat to act as his executive. 


never allowing 


i first rate and 

Above all Lord Hankey emphasizes again and again the 
need for the utmost possible elasticity. His praise of Lloyd 
George’s War Cabinet is based above all upon its high meas 
ure of elasticity, due to its small numbers and the fact that 
most of its members were free from administrative or parlia 
mentary duties and therefore able to devote themselves 
wholehe: irted|y to the central problems of the War as they 
turned up. In this re spect he finds the War Cabinet of the 
last SIX years less satist: iCtOry th in its predecessor, as it con 
tained hardly any Ministers without heavy departme ntal 
duties. Fing illy, in summing up his e xperiences over nearly 
half a century he again puts the major emphasis upon mak 
ing the m: ichinery as adaptable as possible. 
suggests, 


“Experience 
“that the most successful form of Gov 
ernment Control in War has been by a small War Cabinet 
composed of a few Ministers of great expe rience, some of 
them, if possible, free from Ministerial 


’ he Says, 


heavy parlia 
mentary duties, and able to give their whole time to the 
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central problems of the war and to lift some of the weight 
off the Prime Minister.” 

Furthermore, “that, as a matter of principle, overriding 
the above, if necessary, the Prime Minister, as Head of 
Government Control must have the system and organiza- 
tion that his methods and temperament and the circum- 
stances of the times require. Machines are made for men 
and not men for machines. 

“Second, the system must be extremely flexible so as to 
be adaptable to different temperaments and circumstances.” 

From all this it is apparent that Lord Hankey himself 
would be the last to consider the system of Government 


ik ik} 





Control and of the coérdination of the three ser 


evol 
in Britain during the two World Wars as a uni mode 
mechanically applicable to all peoples and all circumstances 


These problems must be solved by each nation »\ong J 
peculiar lines which its own traditions, instit, ; 
above all national characteristics, indicate. Wh 
terest in his observations is his emphasis upon th 
ble factors of comradeship, of easy relations bet 
vidual members of the various services, of teamwork ly 
tween groups, of adaptability of institutions and above 4) 
of flexibility. For they constitute the indispensable |yb, 
cants, whatever the formal set-up. 

ik oe 


Baltimore—I814° 


(A review by BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD ARMSTRONG) 


The comedy of errors known as the Battle of Bladensburg 
was the most humiliating tragedy in American military his- 
tory. This campaign lasted only six days, but that was all 
that General Ross and his four thousand British veterans of 
the Nz poleonic wars needed. By midnight of the sixth day, 
our “army” of six thousand men had fled from the battle- 
field and the public buildings in Washington were in 
flames. weeks later these same British soldiers 
abandoned their attack on Baltimore. In addition to win- 
ning a victory there, the United States had gained a national 
anthem. 

Most of us are woefully ignorant of the Baltimore opera- 
tions. Steele’s American Campaigns covers the story in a 
single paragraph, and a page and a half suffices for Bladens- 
burg. Mr. Neil Swanson believes that the shift from dis- 
graceful defeat to victory in the space of a few weeks merits 
the careful attention of this generation. He has made it not 
only easy, but a decidedly fascinating experience to examine 
a case history of military unpreparedness and ineptitude 
plus political interference almost unparalleled in the history 
of any country. 

If Mr. Swanson tells the tale in five hundred ages that 
never lag for a moment, with verve and vigor ae wealth 
of detail that make the Bladensburg and Baltimore cam- 
paigns come alive, he succeeds because of his indignation 
at the inevitable fruits of our unpreparedness and of our 
incredibly asinine military policy before and during the 
War of 1812. Four years spent in research in contemporary 
letters, diaries, newspapers and reports qualify him to write 
an authoritative history. Furthermore, his own military ex- 
perience in the First World War enables him to understand 
and interpret battle and warfare. 

For Mr. Swanson, now of the Baltimore Sun, was once 
Lieutenant Swanson, commanding B Company, 350th In- 
fantry. He knows the sounds, sights and smells of battle. 
He knows what it means to fight a well trained enemy with 
ill trained troops. In these truthful phrases he describes a 
column of our militia marching down the streets of Baltimore 
to meet the enemy: “The old local-history book is naive 


Three 


*The Perilous Fight. By Neil H. Swanson. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1945. 555 Pages; $3.50. 
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when its calls these men ‘troops.’ They aren't. It says «| 
are this-and-that regiment of such-and-such battery. T| 
local-history book adds all the regiment numbers togethe; 
and says that the sum is an army. It isn’t. These men con 
ing down the street are no army. They aren’t even soldier: 
they're only the City Brigade. They are people, w ating 
together. (I have heard that same sound in the Rue Ga 
betta in Cherbourg. We weren't soldiers then, either, th 
day we came off the transport. We were dressed like so 
diers, we were a regiment, we had a number to prove it 
You couldn't tell, by the number, how many men in the 
ranks had worn uniforms less than four months. That i 
one reason, perhaps, why I want to look at these men of the 
City Brigade. They remind me of men I knew.)” 

But it was at Baltimore that the British invaders wer 
turned back on September 13, 1814. That unexpected 
American victory has never been described more clear] 
more comprehensively and with keener insight into its sig 
nificance than by Mr. Swanson. He portrays a man and 2 
community who refused to follow the ignominious examp} 
of the city of Washington. On that September day, the 
British expeditionary force and the fleet that had convoyed 
them to their landing on North Point, made a combined anc 
well coordinated attack on the Maryland port. The men 
from overseas had every reason to expect victory. Thre 
weeks earlier, they had routed the Americans under Gen 
eral Winder. That campaign is described in amazing deta! 
with a number of excellent maps to elucidate the confusing 
moves. Nothing the Americans could do would preven! 
another pieneiing defeat. Victory would be as swilt, 
easy and unopposed on the Patapsco as it had been on the 
Potomac. That was what they thought. But Baltimore 
turned them back, and the American victory here was the 
turning point in the War of 1812. : 

Apparently Baltimore was made of sterner stuff. At 2! 
events, its energetic military leader, the 62-year-old U.S 
Senator, Major General Samuel Smith of the Militia, had 
a stouter heart and better military mind than the ¢ enerals 
charged with the defense of Washington. Mr. Swanson 
describes Smith’s unusual experiences in the Revolution 
which prepared him for his role at Baltimore. Moreover 
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1e advantage that he was not forced to share his 

| on the battlefield with the President and the 
of the Cabinet. 

smith threw up a hastily improvised Maginot Line, 

rly to the east of the city. But he did not have the 

t mentality. He guessed correctly where the enemy 

nd. He sent out a delaying force to harass the 

on their march toward the city. He strengthened 

forced Fort McHenry. Out of the heroic defense 

' nore in 1814 came at once “The Star Spangled 

he . And from this same valiant episode, one hundred 

; rty-one years later, comes this well told tale of Ameri 

tOry. 

ample justification Mr. Swanson pays his respects 

standard histories of this war. In their pages they 

the three thousand men who marched out Baltimore 

on the Philadelphia road to meet the enemy. These 

tant, sophisticated books . . . know all about An- 

Jackson: he saved an important city. They find room 

or long chapters about Andy Jackson and how he did it. 

But they never heard of Sam Smith. It doesn’t occur to the 


r| national history books that these men marching in Balti- 
nether more Street may have something to do with the course of a 
om nation’s life or with the song of a people. They don’t wait 
Lee to see what happens. They never find out that the flag 
alkin quite probably would not have been there for Key to write 
oe verses about if Sam Smith had not read the enemy’s plan 
that f battle—and read it correctly—three weeks before the plan 
ew was prepared. They never find out who these marching 
We it men are or why they are marching or what they are going 
hat i Well, Baltimore and Sam Smith and the marching men 
of the need worry no longer. Justice has been done. Mr. Swanson 
has re paired the neglect of posterity and in doing so he has 
_— given his readers a novel kind of historical narrative. Mr. 
pected Swanson does not follow the pattern of formal history. 
earths Nothing quite like this has ever been written. It is honest 
tS Sig ae pp 
and a i} Raft 
amp 
ry, th ° 
= The Failure of 
ed and 
» Saag THE HISTORY OF THE GERMAN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY DUR- 
Thre ing the War is one of ceaseless endeavour to overtake and 
t Gen hold technical superiority over the Allies. In spite of all 
, detai that German industry and ingenuity could contrive, the 
using fact remains that German aircraft, even in the earliest days 
even’ B® of the War, could not wrest air supremacy from Britain and, 
su rs later, from the Allies. The most notable example of this 
ae failure is probably the Battle of Britain, when, although the 
Itimore TM Luftwaffe had numerical superiority over the RAF, the 
vas the combination of superior performance of British fighters, and 
- the pilots who flew them with inspired tactics, produced a 
| + ; defeat from which the Luftwaffe never recovered. 
had Although the German bomber force was adequate for its 
. 7 intended purpose as a weapon to overw helm and terrorize 
nom smal] nations—that role failed when the Luftwaffe was 
coon tuned against England. There was nothing then to take 
reover, *From The Aeroplane. London, October 5, 1945. 
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military history, with good maps, careful analysis of the ter- 
rain, weather, and comparative strengths, with unusual 
knowledge of weapons such as rockets and mortars, and 
with precise comprehension of the tactics of the time. And 
yet something new has been added. Instead of stodginess 
we have a living, breathing story that reads like a good 
novel. Mr. Swanson’s comments t : this reviewer summarize 
his theory of historical writing: “I do not understand why 
‘historians’ feel that they must write to a fleshless diagram, 
a lifeless pattern, or why the events of which they write 
must take place in a vacuum. Even dead men need air; 
they remain dead, in books, unless they are given a chance 
to breathe, a chance to re-enter the kind of world they knew. 
The formal historians’ reason cannot be that to depart from 
the lifeless pattern leads to error of fact or of perspective. | 
have checked enough formal history against the source 
documents to know that many of the most solemn and 
‘respectable’ histories fall into errors set as close together as 
the shell craters left by a barrage. And I cannot escape the 
conviction that it is a rare work of history that is not also a 
work of interpretation—slanted by the author's own experi 
ences, background, and ideas and also by the adequacy or 
inadequacy of his knowledge.” 

This story of a few weeks in our military history opens 
with humiliating defeat. It closes on a note of triumph, 
on “The Star Spangled Banner” itself. ‘Today with the vic 
tories of 1945 in mind, we see how far we have come from 
Bladensburg. In the pride of present achievement, Mr. 
Swanson reminds us that the eternal price of national secur 
ity is reasonable preparedness. His book has strong appeal 
to an audience that has never previously delved into mili 
tary history, and that is all to the good. It is also accurate, 
painstaking and surprisingly well grounded in all military 
phases, although its “color” may at first arouse suspicion in 
the mind of the military student. Mr. Swanson has written 
not only an exceptionally good story, but also an irrefutable 
argument for universal milit: ary training 


the Luftwaffe’ 


its place as a strategic bombing force, because of the lack 
of long-term planning. Frenzied attempts were made to 
manufacture the Heinkel He 177 in sufficient numbers to 
build up a new bomber force, but it was a failure from the 
start. There were, of course, m: any other experiments with 
heavy bombers, but little had appeared at the time of Ger 
many’s collapse to challenge Allied superiority in this field. 

















That the German aircraft and aero-engine designers suf 
fered mainly from a lack of co-ordination and direction ap 
above is obvious. They appear to have been engaged i1 
frantic competition with each other to produce a ara 
which would overcome Allied superiority. Many prototypes 
were produced, only to be scrapped in favor of a design 
which seemed to offer greater possibilities. C onseque ntly, 
the Luftwaffe suffered always from a shortage of orthodox 
aircraft able to challenge the air superiority of the Allies, 
built upon sound progressive plans rigidly adhered to. 
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For Mutual Understanding 





[he efficiency and élan of the postwar National Guard 
will in part be determined by the degree of mutual under 
standing that develops between the Guard and the Regular 
\rmy. The problems of one are, relatively speaking, the 
problems of the other. Mutual understé inding will lead to 
a hand-in-hand approach that can only end in success. 

In a day when every effort is being made to merge the 
armed forces of the nation, it is incumbent on the com- 
ponents of the Army of the United States to work in close 
harmony. The facts of life in an atomic age do not permit 
any intra-service rivalry that would lead to misunderstand- 
ing, distrust and estrangement. Differences can be resolved 
if reconciliation is firmly desired. 


As a step toward developing a basis for mutual under- 
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standing and to help insure an efhicient National 
Army plans to “orient and train selected officer 
commissioned ofhcers as National Guard instruct: r) 
separate programs of instruction are provided | 
senior state instructors, one for other officer instr 

the third for sergeant instructors. 

Senior state instructors will be prepared for t! ) 
during a ten-day course embracing the study of Wa. [ 
ment policies, National Guard history, and typic: 
and administrative policies. 

Other officer instructors will receive a thirty-d 
at the Field Artillery, Armored, Cay 
\ntiaircraft service schools. Each course will offer 


Int: intry, 


treshe 
instruction on the latest tactics and techniques plus a back 
ground course on War Department and Nationa! Gy 
policies and history. 

Sergeant instructors also will receive a thirty-day cour 
at one of the service schools and will be given the san 
general orientation plus additional drill on specific duties 

That such an orientation program may not be n 
should not belittle its importance. The past is a dead han 
that cannot be permitted to retard future developments 
he task of the Regular Army instructors is one that ¢ 
mands an understanding, cooperative attitude, protessiona 
competence, and physical and mental energy. The patte 
the instructors set will be an omen of the future. 


7 5 y 
The Case of Private Mark 


The season for syllicisms is open twelve months a yea: 
in the national C ‘apital. It never blows too hot or too cok 
for know-it-alls in and out of government to render th 
arduous task of government more difficult. The cost in 
wasted by legislators and administrators in listening to suc! 
bombastic foolishness as the recent statement of then Privat: 
George L. Mark, who told the House Military Affairs ¢ 
mittee that he was against Universal Military Training bh 
cause it was a device of “Pentagon boy scouts” to aes the 
wartime rank, is well nigh incredible. But even more seri 
is the effect such absurdities have in shaping the attitudes 
Private Mark: 
statements made headlines next day, and The Christian 
ence Monitor was one of the few papers to label it for what 
it was: 

“Private George L. Mark, Army of the United States, ha: 
sounded off. A committee of Congress, a few admirals anc 
generals, and a portion of the newspaper-reading public 
now know the facts: \ 
Boy Scouts,’ by ‘bemedaled four-flushers,’ by 
phonys’ who are ‘in the Army as officers because they canno! 
make a fight in the competitive game.’ 

“Now that this has been revealed and Private Mark is on 
his way home, it might be well for the House Military ' 
fairs Committee to call an enlisted man to testify who ha 
some thoughts to express as well as emotions. 

“All is not right about the officer system. The necessit 


} 
for peacetime universal military training is not yer | tab 


ot the people toward their government. 


the late war was won by ‘Pentagon 


‘aristocratic 
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d the viewpoint and judgment of the GI, the 
and the Marine should round out the picture so 
d by ‘brass hats.’ But mere indiscriminate name 
| generalized gripes, coming trom a no more im 
.ckground than ten months in uniform at Camp 
iy make laughs and headlines, but they contrib 
than nothing to the business at hand.” 
iw differ with The Monitor's suggestion that “The 
for peacetime universal military training is not 
lished,” but we agree with the editor's open 
ss and we applaud his suggestion that someon 
vho has some thoughts to express as well as emo 
Rantings such as Private Mark’s are inclined to make 
tive citizen despondent for the future of his coun 
n reflection we may hope that there are more peopl 
ditor of The Monitor than like Private Mark. As a 
glishman once said: “The demagogue goes forth 
frets his busy hour upon the stage; but soon eithe 
ss, or bribe, or punishment, or disappointment be: irs 
vn or drives him off, and he appears no more.” 
We trust that disappointment will so bear dow non Pri 
te Mark that he will fail in his avowed ambition of being 
to represent the state of Ohio in Congress. Ohio 
the nation Rodger Young, who as Frank Loesser’s fine 
marched 


Ohioans 


| put it, “fought and died for the men he 


ng.” Surely among the thousands of who 


rched beside Rodger Young there are many better quali 


than Private Mark to represent his state. 


7 y 7 
Aggressive War, International Law and the Soldier 


We doubt very seriously that any number of professional 
ldiers in the U. S. \rmy were perturbed over the appeal 
nce of some generals of the German Wehrmacht in the 


risoners: dock at Niirnberg. I here was we know sone 


ninor discomfiture evinced by persons who make a business 
hailed a close interest in the professional soldier, but 


therwise there is no evidence, that we know of, that our 
generals are missing their normal amount of bunk fatigue 
trom worry over the legal foundations of their profession. 
If there are such we would prescribe a re-reading of Justice 
lackson’s opening day statements of thecase against the de 
‘endants. Justice Jackson is, of course, the American prose 
t Niirnberg. 

\\ recognize that to plan warfare is the business of 

professional soldiers in every country, 


) plan strategic moves in the event war comes, and it is 


But it is one thing 


ther thing to plot and intrigue to bring on that war. . . . 
men are not before you because they served their 
They are here because they mastered ji t, along 

are not here 
Poli 
ticians may have thought of them as soldiers, but soldiers 
know 


ese others, and drove it to war. They 


becau they lost the war but because they started it. 
hey were politicians.” 

‘It may be said that this is new law, not authoritatively 
declared at the time thev 


CONE 1S. 


[the defendants! did the acts it 
I cannot, of course, deny that these men 
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are surprised that this is the law; they really are surprised 


that there is any such thing law. Lheit 


program 
ignored and detied all law % 
It is apparent that at Nurnbe ry there is a conscious effort 


to evolve body of 


internatonal law that will stand as a 
It it 


the CX 


barrier before those who would wage AVYTESSIVE Wal 


Is to advance at all international law | advances at 
pense ol those who wrongly guessed the law and learned LO 


late their erro! | am not disturbed by the lac k ol judicial 


I he 


war>rs Is to make 


precedent tor the INQUITY We propose to conduct 


ultimate step in avoiding veriodic 
fond 


\nd let me make clear that 


while this law is first applied against German aggressors 


Statesmen responsible to law 
the law must condemn aggression by any other nation 
including those which now sit he re 1n judgme nt 
y 7 Y 
War Correspondents 
lhe 


l acitus, 


article in the December Journat by 
“The Semantics of Wat Correspondence, ’ in 


which the 


Sergeant 
Sergeant, a former Marine combat correspon 


dent, took some 


digs at the language used by War COrre 


spondents in general, has brought some strong reactions 
\in't Fun,” 


One is the artic le entitled “lt 


) 
on page 59 ol this 


issue, in which a wat correspondent comes back strongly, 
bringing in the difficulties of working under Army censors 
Figuring that there is a third side to the matter, the Journnat 


has an article, from a former censor, which will appear soon 
The came from. the 
newspaper industry's magazine Editor and Publisher in the 
form of an editorial which was as follows 
“The takes attacking 
war correspondents, charging them with overwriting and 


The 


‘l came 
ashore several hours after the initial landing with the gen 


strongest counterattack, however, 


INFANTRY JOURNAI delight in 
the use of clichés to make war sound more colorful 


Journal 's account of a landing would Inc lude this 


eral and his staff and proceeded immediately to the com 
mand post where juleps, flavored with native mint, were 
waiting for us. 


From where | 


am watching the battle 


about the only danger is from falling coconuts.’ 
“This facetious attempt at humor is anything but funny 
“There may have been incidents when reporters behind 
the scenes colored their dispatches of front-line action at 
tempting to make them sound like eyewitness accounts 
But the battlefields of the world contain the bodies of too 
many war correspondents to let the average reader forget 
they were in the thick of it most of the time 
“There was ple nty of di inger In that command post tox 
hole on Iwo Jima whe ‘n Keith W heeler got a bullet through 
the jaw. Ernie Pyle wasn’t sipping any mint juleps when 
\sahel Bush, Stanley 
Gunn and John Terry weren't looking for coconuts when 
that Jap bomb hit them on Leyte. 
Take a look at the ; Tarawa, 
and Okinawa and you realize how real the war was 


that sniper got him his sights. 


casualty Iwo, 


he 


mighty good iob of telling us 


lists from 


war correspondents did 
about it.” 


The editor of the Journat on reading the 


above edi 
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torial wrote to Editor and Publisher as follows: 

“Your editorial on “War Reporting’ is an unfair and dis- 
torted attack on The INFanrry JOURNAL. 

“Our article, which did ridicule, though not sharply, 
the artificial writing used by too many war correspondents, 
was not an INFANTRY JouRNAL editorial as you make it ap- 
pear. It was an article by an author who wrote from first- 
hand experience and observation of correspondents in 
action and out of action. 

“Our article, signed by a pen name, was written by a 
sergeant correspondent of the U. S. Marines, one of the 
ablest writers the Marines had in uniform. Our writer 
went through the whole battle of Iwo Jima and was al- 
ready a veteran when he landed on that beach of death. 
You could have found most of that out if you had looked 
in our ‘Authors’ department. 

‘The Journat prints some articles with which its editors 
do not agree. It also permits the use of pen names when- 
ever an author feels that official embarrassment might en- 
sue, for the INFANTRY JOURNAL is not a mouthpiece for 
the War Department or any specific part of the Army. It 
is owned by the members of the U. S. Infantry Associa- 
tion, as a private nonprofit group. In this instance, the 
editors happen to agree one hundred per cent with the 
author of the article you have editorially attacked. 

“You brought Ernie Pyle into this business, and so I'll 
also go on from there in spite of feeling that your appeal 
to his memory was an insult to it. If he could take sides, 
Ernie would be on ours. He believed in the fighting man 
and told the world about him. And never once did Ernie 
canned words our Marine sergeant author 
correctly accused many correspondents of using. Ernie 
Pyle was also pe -rsonally interested in this magazine for the 
fighting man and he told me in 1943 how he liked what 
the Inranrry JournNAL was doing and how much it was 
needed. I've read our article again, and I do not see the 
least justification for your appeal to the memory of Ernie 
Pyle, the Infantryman’s friend. 

“I remember reading in your magazine an editorial on 
freedom of the press to the effect that freedom of the press 
includes the right to print publicly any untruth, any dis- 
tortion, with full willingness to face the consequences. I 
agree with that statement but believe also that there can 
be no full freedom of the press unless both sides have 
equal representation. I was astonished, however, to find 
in Editor and Publisher such a good editorial example of 
what you have said that freedom of the press includes. 

“The only ‘consequences’ I have in mind is the publica- 
tion of this letter in an early issue of The Inrantry 
Journat, with the editorial I feel is unfair. The Army 
appears to be fair game for many attacks these days. But 
you weren't attacking the Army in your editorial but the 
magazine of the Ground Combat Soldier. 

“I would like to print also a word from you in reply. I 
suggest your including a word of apology for the Marine 
author of the article you jumped on.’ 


The editor of Editor and Publisher replied as follows: 


write in the 
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“As you say in your letter of December 3rd, ou {reedom 
of the press includes your ‘right to print publicly any yp 
truth, any distortion, with full willingness to face the 
consequences.’ There is nothing in our editoria! of Dp, 
cember Ist that says that you do not have the rivht. Qy, 
editorial was merely an expression of disagreement wi) 
something that you have printed. After re-re ng the 
article by Sergeant Tacitus and also re-reading your |etye, 
our editorial still stands. 

“Our editorial made no appeal to the memory of Emie 
Pyle. We merely used him, and other correspondents, 4s 
an example of those who were killed in action that yoy, 


Sergeant Tacitus humorously would call soft and easy. 

“I can agree only with the thesis of your auth r—that 
there were some correspondents who over-wrote their stories 
and indulged in all the old clichés. I think that his attempt 
to treat this in a humorous vein, saying ‘that it was a hel 
of a good way to fight a war,’ while more than thirty good 
newspapermen were killed in doing it, was anything bu 
funny.” 

It is our belief that no side of this argument is al! black 
or all white. If we get anything more on the matter which 
adds with interest to it we will print it in future issues 

7 7 7 
Unit Histories 


The Inrantry Journat itself is undertaking the publi- 
cation of a number of unit histories—of divisions, regiments 
and other units. The Journat also hopes to become a cen- 
tral medium of information about all unit histories whether 
or not handled by The Journat, if we can make arrang 
ments with the other publishers of such histories. 

We plan to devote all or part of a page in each issue of 
The Journat to unit histories, giving the unit and the size 
and price of the book and where the book can be obtained 
If possible, The Journat itself will stock all such books 
On the “Unit History Page” will also be listed al! books 
in print which are not actual unit histories but which 
refer at any length to different units. In a number of in 
stances units have published histories overseas which are no 
longer obtainable. The Journat will endeavor to assembk 
all possible information of this type also and make it known 


v 7 5 
The Honor Roll 


This month one new unit joins the Honor Roll and seven 
old ones move up under new stars having completed another 
year as one hundred per cent subscribers to The Jounnat. 
The 37th Division is the newcomer welcomed to the Honor 
Roll, having brought in all its officer complement as Jour 
Nat subscribers. At the top of the promotion list is the 9h 
Infantry which this month moves up under eight stars. The 
16th Infantry and the 83d Infantry Training Battalion com 
plete their fourth one hundred per cent year this month 
by claiming their fourth stars. The 337th Infantry, 397th 
Infantry and 508th Parachute Infantry move up under three 
stars while the 125th Infantry celebrates its first Honor Roll 
birthday and gets its first star. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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6th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
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34th Infantry 

3d Infantry 

130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
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Lith Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
l61st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
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14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
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25th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
57th Infantry (PS) 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
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27th Infantry 

168th Infantry 

140th Infantry 

General Service School 
Philippine Army 

163d Infantry 
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*#&*kk8 lst Infantry Division 

*&*&kk2d Infantry Division 

*&*k*k 94th Infantry Division 
** 98th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


*&*5th Infantry Division 
* 30th Infantry Division 
*% 103d Infantry Division 

37th Infantry Division 








112th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn. 

60th Infantry Training Bn. 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 

80th Infantry Training Bn. 

58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 

ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn 


kkk 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th reer 


3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

507th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Staff, Texas State 
Guard 

795th MP Battalion 

385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 


kk 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infartry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

9400th TSU, STC 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 


49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry Bn 

2d Bn., 271st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

423d Infantry 

5th Bn., llth Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp 

Sth Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engr. Aviation Bn 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn. 


* 

661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
54th Armored Infantry Bn 
74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
92d Infantry Training Bn. 
61st Infantry Training Bn 
726th MP Battalion 
Special Troops, 103d Div. 
62d Armored Infantry Bn. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry (Rifle) 
409th Infantry 

3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn 
331st Infantry 

125th Infantry 
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d Infantry 
Tennessee 


+ A 
Hq. Co., 2 
Brigade, 
Guard 
3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
317th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
3d Bn., 369th Infantry 


State 
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Shoot-the-Editor Department 
lo the Editors of The Infantry JouRNAI 


\s of December |, or as soon thereafter as possible send my 
magazine to me at Hackensack, Minnesota 

lf if iS Not too much trouble, however, I should preter hav 
ing the enaceiption cancelled. It will save me the trouble of 
throwin the mavazine away 

Next to the screen magazines issued by Special Service, 
your INFANTRY JoURNAL was the most useless reading ma 
terial | saw in three years in the Pacific 

LieuTeENANT LaVerne L. Mies 


“A Better Break”’ 
lo the Editors of The Infantry Journal 


| have been a subscriber to your magazine for over three 
vears and | shall look forward to receiving it in civilian life. 
| have one request. Please start a campaign to see that the 
Doughboy of the peacetime Army gets a better break than the 
wartime one got. We all know that the Doughboy got the 
hort end of everything, and if infantry reénlistments are to be 
kept up, do something 
LieuTeNaANt Irvine J. FecpMan. 
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Orientation and Army History 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journat 


Once when | was a private, I thought that the Orientation 
program of my organization was not being run as it should. 
Later, when | ran these Orientation programs myself, | found 
that there was nothing that anyone could do to improve on 
the program as you were forced to cover set subjects. For once, 
| think the Army missed the boat on something that would be 
of great benefit to them even in peacetime. The men would 
leave the Army with a better knowledge of the Army and a 
better taste in their mouths. 

| am now working in a separation center. | have heard many 
men say that if there is another war, they would never serve 
their country in the military service. | once suggested that the 
Orientation program cove! the military history of our country, 
but the program was laid out and if you covered something 
that wasn't in the program an inspector promptly jumped 
down your neck and wanted to know why you had done thus 
and so. I say that outfits that have had the history of their 
unit and the Army stressed in their minds have a high esprit 
de corps. The same would be true of the Army as a whole if 
the history of the Army was stressed to the men. Many men 
know very little of the history of our country. This is due 
both to neglect by the schools of our country and to the Army 
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Orientation Program. | say let every man in the A, 
just what the Army’s history is and they will respond by bet: 
coéperation than they have in the past. They wi 
greater pride in their units and the Army as a whok 
they know what past deeds they have to live up to. 

Here is an example of what I believe to be proper Orient 
tion. The 24th Infantry was constantly told of the deed 
the unit in the past. I had three hundred of these m 
unit as separatees. Most of them reénlisted. They 
proudest group of soldiers that I have ever seen. Th 
pride in their unit, and in the Army as a whole. 

I say give the Army men something that they can alw 
up to. Men just coming into the Army now can hav 
history course added to their study. The men of thi: 
have made the biggest chapter in our history. 

LreureENANT Witu1aAm H. Grascow, |) 
>» The Journat agrees in every respect with what Lieuter 

Glasgow says. Throughout the war we argued that 

\rmy’s history was one of the most important topi 

for Orientation. We even tried to help by having 

known writer, Fletcher Pratt, prepare a specia! book 

military history, Short History of the Army and N B 

although this book had a very sizable reader distributi 

was never used extensively for Orientation. Toward the 
of the war, and since then the Information and Educati 

Division has put more emphasis on Army history—but 

on that in World War Il. We are still certain that a mu 

fuller use of Army and Navy history, from the Ameri 

Revolution on, is an exceeding], important part of 

proper Orientation program. 
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‘Leadership is Mostly Guts”’ 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL: 


The article by Colonel Silverleaves on leadership being 
mostly guts in the October Journat is fine. In my few month 
of combat with the walkin’ infantry it was very apparent that 
leadership was just that, at least it was at platoon level 

| went overseas expecting the scouts to do the scouting, th 
automatic rifle team always to function as a team, a base ot fi 
to cover us, and all of it directed by the leader. Lack of perso 
nel and weapons and the perpetual newness of the soldiers mac 
these things impossible. But 1 was extremely fortunate 
having two squad leaders, both “Rebels,” one from ‘ 
ton, the other from Virginia. 

They had had no particular leadership training ar 
incapable by temperament of leading through issuing ve! 
orders. But they made up for the lack of academic qualib 
tions with guts—calculated guts. Perhaps the depleted »quacs 
were made for them. Twelve-man squads might ha\. bee! 
too much for them to handle. 
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them had been nicked five times on the way from 
Munich but during my five months with the out 
ice was uninterrupted. The other joined the outfit 
iber 1944 as a private and was never hit. They 
destructible. knew when to 
ind when to lay off. | learned more from them than 
) anyone else. 


[hey were imaginative, 


mber that I used to orient replacements something 
I'm sending you over to Joe’s squad. Now Joe won't 
you a lot of instructions and when the going gets 
n't expect any. You keep your eyes on Joe and do 
loes and go where he goes. He managed to stay alive 
slaces like Salerno, the Volturno sed \nzio, and he 
1 going back to Virginia alive if possible. I can assure 
chances but he is 
and take good risks. 


won't take unnecessary going to 


oressively He's got a lot of guts 


ng to be out there ahead of you more often than not 
And if he 
because if you 
any jams because you were goofing around, don't ex 
ch help from Joe in getting you out. Joe’s that little 
guy over there.” 


ng to shoot a lot and he’s going to move fast. 


es tell you to do something, you do 


eadership in the infantry at platoon and company level 

likely to fall on some fellow who really has no particulat 
dership” qualities. So he does the only thing he 
Lle operates on guts. 


kn ws to 
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Acting Officers and Noncoms 


fo the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 


In my estimation one of the worst evils in the present Army 

m is the and NCOs. In civilian 
No firm would ever dare to ask 
\nd yet the 


use of “acting” ofhcers 


such a thing never occurs. 
nan to do work way above his salary. Army 
and for months on end. 

If a man does a job why shouldn't he get paid for it? All 
ht, say he is just filling in for an NCO in the hospital 
why then, bear arrangement be made by 
EM who is acting in a capacity higher 
han his own should receive pay in accordance with the work 


Ss 0) YU 
doing 


es it regularly, 


couldn't some 
vhich othcer or 
as long as he is “acting?” Many times there will 
in a unit doing NCO work, while NCO in 
inother company draws pay for this work and does nothing 
[his was even true 


a private 
for it in combat. 

One example of this was a man from my old company who was 
\nd 
because the 
on DS to a higher 
And that reconnaissance sergeant would never have 
transferred at all if my friend, after one month of acting 
had not said, 


made “acting reconnaissance sergeant.” He was a private. 
he had no real chance for advancement in sight, 
econnaissance sergeant was still around, 
¢ he rf n 


been 


“I have no desire to hold this job without the 
tripes.” And since he was the only old man in the company 


I 
ht for the job they transferred the other sergeant. 

I, personally, have “acted” off and on for months, which is 
not the fault of my unit, but of the system, and it makes little 
difference to me, since my one ambition in life is to be on the 
utside looking in. Also, as NCO or private 1 would still have 
1e duties. So this doesn’t touch me. But it does touch 

nds on thousands of men in the Army, and will con 
to do so even more in peacetime when “acting” will be 
even more frequent and actual promotion a mere pipe 


something be done to work out a fair way of recom 
a man for work done over and ag that for which 


his grade calls—certainly after a month “acting” without 
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a month's maximum on 


Why Atter 


that time the man could automatically be advanced to the grade 


extra pay? not acting? 


of his work, although a more economical way would be for him 


to draw the pay the job should rate—just so long as he was 


actually doing it, 
mediately 


reverting to the pay of his actual rank im 


thereafter. 
Gorpon, |r 


Private Harowp | 


> The Journ AL agrees. One of the editors says he was an act 


ing corporal once for months, and also commanded com 
panies for a total of nearly three years during twelve years 
He also commanded a 


first lieutenant 


rifle 
for four months as a second lieutenant, 


iS a second and 


small post Cone company and eight resident ofhcers 
and figures the Gov 
difference in a 
pay for that period of extra responsibility. The pay 


cook or \cting 


ernment still owes him at least the major’'s 


should 
job whether it’s Chiet 


S. Army 


go W ith the 


ot Staff, U 


acting 
y 


3 


“‘Meeters and Greeters” 


To the Editors of The INFANTAY JoURNAI 


In the article 


Major Milotta referred to hospital liaison ofhcers as 


Beware of the Hump” in the December issuc 
meeters 
and greeters” who, according to your standards of evaluation 
perform “routine duties with no independent responsibilities 
L will not attempt to elaborate on the extent or nature of thes 


Neither will | argue with Major Milotta on 


his statement 


‘routine duties.” 
the 
bilities.” 
at the Woodrow Wilson General Hospital, Staunton Virginia, 
for the purpose of surveying the 


balance ot with no inde pende nt respons! 


Instead, | personally invite him to spend 1 few days 
and grect¢ r 


meete! program 


at this installation. It is suggested that a more thorough survey 
be conducted on all jobs before an atte mpt is made to ascertain 
numerical evaluations of such jobs 

that Major Milotta’s 
for selection of Regular Army officers is practical. | am in full 
the Army is to 


should be 


prope I 


1 must confess, however, over-all plan 


statement: “If have the 
the 


whole.’ 


agreement with the 


best officers available, candidates selected from 


the Army as 
Captain Georce P. Wetcu 


AGF Liaison Officer 


IRTC Improvements 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JoURNAI 


As They directed (dammit! 
United States 


battle. From this experience may | offer a suggestion for future 


| spent four and a halt years in 


these training soldiers to be intantrymen in 
training? 

let’s that the Infantry Re 
placement Training Center plan works fine, mechanically. Its 
the 


area facilities have 


Before briefing this idea, agree 


centralization of control and preparation, consolidation, 


and maintenance of and 


erally superior. 


range been gen 


[he requirements and scope of the basic train 
out in combat. Ad 
Yet 


was team and unit spirit 


ing subjects have been suitable, as borne 


ministratively, something was 
lacking. That 


In addition to 


I've seen worse red tape 
“something” 
IRTCs, 


separate infantry regiment, 


| spent eighteen months with a 
doing the same type of job, train 

The 
lhe 
superior to the IRTCs for that reason. Yet it operated under 
the same 


ing or retraining infantrymen regiment had its own his 


tory, traditions, and esprit. training had to offer was 


training program, on similar ranges and training 


ground, 
fluctuations of cadre and ofhcers. 


and under the same handicaps of time and the 


So my suggestion is an at 
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tempt to tie the benefits of the two training headquarters to- 
gether. In some respects it compares to the British regimental 
organization and training plan. It should work in peacetime 
mandatory training, as in War. 

Keep the IRTC centralized control for long-range and large- 
scale planning, for personnel administration, for specialist 
training, and for major supply. Keep the IRTC regimental 
headquarters as a go-between if necessary. But on the bat- 
talion training level inject unit spirit. Unit spirit can be at- 
tained if the trainees know that when their training is com- 
pleted they, with their cadre, will go together to a parent regi- 
ment or division. So the officers and cadre must come from 
the regiment or division. This means that for each infantry 
regiment or division at the battle front overstrength officers 
and EM necessary to cadre one or more battalions in training 
as replacements must be carried on paper. Officers and NCO 
battle casualties can be replaced at the RTC level, and so 
have been part of the organization before actually joining in 
action. In addition, the rotation from the theater of opera- 
tions to the homeland for the training cadre would be a posi- 
tive morale builder. Each oficer and EM sent back to train 
would also know that the Old Man would judge him by the 
product he brought back to the outfit—a trainee-builder of 
high effect! 

For the soldier in training, I'd assume the following: After 
he had demonstrated his ability during the BI (first six weeks) 
training, he could be authorized to wear the division’s shoul- 
der insignia. If the training were on the regimental level, 
after the first thirteen weeks he could earn the right to wear the 
regimental distinctive insignia. His I&E conferences (what- 
ever called) could tie him into the organization with interest 
and pride by following the action of his outfit in the war. 
In peace, the same thing could be done with battle actions 
during Wars I and /or II. Competition for prowess in training 
between training battalions within the IRTC could be 
keener and more pointed, yet just as friendly as during the 
training for the war just completed. Regimental and divisional 
SOPs could be met and habits in them formed before the 
replacements joined. 

So what happens? The trainee is housed, fed, and super 
vised by the centralized IRTC. He is disciplined, trained, 
supervised, and infused with the unit spirit by the battalion 
officers and cadre 


Mayor Ber, S-3. 


Fruit Salad 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL: 


One of the outstanding butts of humor during this war, 
both among our own troops and those of our allies, was the 
amount of “fruit salad” bestowed upon the breast of the 
American soldier. The high echelon confusion regarding deco- 
rations is well illustrated by the Air Medal. 

Now that we citizen soldiers are removing most of this dis- 
play to the moth balls, I wonder if it would be amiss to suggest 
that some microscopic portion of the planning for our defense 
in the atomic age be diverted to a reform of this anarchy? 

Among the aims of such a project should be: (1) The 
equalization among all services of the conditions of granting 
an award; (2) more stringent description of what nature of 
deed merits each medal (a great deal of Air Forces “fruit 
salad” was the product of overzealous S-2 officers); (3) a color 
or design scheme which will serve to make combat decorations 
more easily distinguishable from service ribbons and rear 
echelon awards. 

Ex-Lreurenant Arrmepat, AAF. 
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Slings, Positions and PRI 






lo the Editors of The INFanrry JourNnac: 


Major Irving Heymont in November's Cereb; 


NS ‘ 
vanced a timeworn and often-heard dislike of our prevent ke 
liminary rifle instruction methods when he advise: mplete 
abolishment of training in proper positions and s| adjust. 
ments. Many are the times every instructor in PR] heard 
the same words from recruits. 

Yes, many are the hours spent in teaching the ce the 
proper positions and the proper sling adjustments and | ofte 
voiced the same argument as the major until one day when ap 
old-timer gave the other side of the story. And the theories o, 
that side were certainly based upon sound judgm« 

No one in his proper mind would think of attempting , 


construct a building without a solid and permanent found; 
tion and no one would attempt to write a history book withoy 
plenty of background material. The same is true of PRI 

In spite of claims we make that the United States is a nation Rume 
of sharpshooters and that our average soldier is a superior shor Fi 
to that of any other nation because he figuratively grew yy 
with a rifle in his hands, how many officers actually have fel; 
that they had a company of good shots the first time PRI wa: 
begun? Actually, many men had never shot a rifle before 

Two goals of PRI are to give the man familiarity with the 


weapons and to give him every bit of training possible tha 
will increase the score when he actually does fire. This will in cr 
turn give him confidence in himself and his weapon—one of La R 
the most important aims. ide 
It is common knowledge that correct positions and sling ad eade! 
justments will steady the piece and eventually lead to a bette: m \ 
score. A man with little prior experience would suffer from men | 
their exclusion by a subsequent lowering of score and thus ; were 
lowering of confidence. A good foundation is necessary \bou 
Phases of PRI such as trigs tr squeeze, sighting and aiming leade 
proper positions and sling ad_tments are not separate from sked 
each other. It is the successful application of all that in the end ws 
will make a man a good shot. In other words, the correct ap W 
plication of proper positions and sling adjustments will in tum mee 
improve trigger squeeze and sighting and aiming which event Ye 
tually will improve the man’s shooting. None of us ever a 
lamented the time devoted to any phase of training that would I 
make better soldiers. you 
No one questions the major’s point that men will not have start: 
the opportunity to use correct positions or the sling in combat 
But the confidence inspired in his weapon and the training in 
PRI leading to a good score on the known-distance range will 
lead to more accurate shooting in the final test—the battle 
field. Hot 
Realistic training, as the major suggests, certainly should D 
play an important part in the training; however, the past few troo} 
years have seen many strides taken toward this type of train QM 
ing. The shooting at moving targets, from foxholes, shell uae 
craters or sections of a well, should come after the recruit has wer 
become thoroughly acquainted with his weapon on the known had 
distance range and should not be substituted for it. he 
Then when the showdown comes and the pressure is on . 1 
the shots will be in there—the result of adequate PRI, known 
distance range firing and realistic firing. a 
Lieutenant Resurtra! We 
> The Journat thinks it depends on how much time ‘here 55. 
for training before battle. If it has to be a get-ric! quick ha 
course of a few weeks the course should certainly include the . 
PRI elements but at least a few rounds also under conditions * 
approaching those of battle. ‘ 
EE 
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Our ate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 


to t department. However, the price fer those 


o 7 “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. 


Cere- 


brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced 


memors: 


| ine rumors can be as deadly as any enemy we: apon 
\s part of an engineer demolition team we wer¢ 

a roadblock southeast of La Belgium, 

pload of MPs coming from La Roche stopped to 

road was clear up ahead. We told them as far as 

it was. Then one MP said they had picked up 

that five 


Roche, 


nessage liger tanks were just outside of 
Soon after a 


ith artillery shells ; approac hed us and stopped 


heading in our direction convoy 
The 
We told 


and the convoy moved on but not until one of our 


ked if they were headed toward La Roche. 
1 one of the convoy drivers that he had heard ther 
liger tanks up in the direction they were heading 
two hours later this same convoy came back and the 
ider warned us that Tigers were coming toward us. We 
f he had actually made contact with them. He said 
hadn't but that he had been told they were coming 
We learned later that there were no Germans within fif 
en miles of La Roche and that the badly needed ammunl 
n was delayed some twenty-six hours. 
Che solution to rumor spreading is to “believe nothing 
1 hear and half of what you see.” Kill a rumor when it 
ts. Repeat nothing that you know isn’t actual fact 


\ ComBaAT ENGINEER 


Hot Showers 


During our occupany of the Siegfried Line many of our 
roops got lice from sleeping in the Heinies’ pillboxes. The 
ith unit, which was supporting the division, was 
Gasoline was at the 


vere in terrible condition, and, 


miles to the rear. a premium, 
besides, the division 
| the trucks trying to replenish our supplies in order 
might again jump-off. 
\mmunition and Pioneer Platoon had saws, 
ils, and a few carpenters. 


ham 
There was a house sup 
th running cold water sufficient to bathe 125 men. 
1 a number of German gasoline steel bere the 
n variety. That gave us something in which to 

water. In the battalion were fifteen immersion 
iters—enough to heat fifteen 55-gallon drums of 
tone time. 
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Or, \y 
ALTE 


[he battalion motor sergeant and assistants cut the heads 
had 


: 
len drums were made ready for 


[his was a tedious job since they 


chisel 
We had no shower head so we punched 
bottom of 


out of the drums 


only one small cold 
the bath house 
in the 


small hole size ot a norma! lead pe ncil 


each drum and fastened 


with small nail hole: 
his 


sharps ned stick 


hole in the 


a gallon can 
punched in its bottom, under the hole in each drum 


We 
toppel for the 


gave us a sprinkling eftect used 
about four feet in length as a 
drums. 


We built 


bat T¢ Is 


a slat Hoor in the shower room, rigg 


and filled them with a length of hos« 

Each of the five companies in the battalion furnished twe 
heaters and we were ready to ope rate In three hours we 
bathed 125 men. 

The regime ntal special SeCTVICC ofhcer showed a movie in 
one part of the house and the Red Cross furnished razor: 
shaving cream, combs, toothbrushes, and 


soap, writing 


materials Company barbers set up a shop in one of the 
rooms. 

When we pushed on through the Siegfried, the battalion 
S-4 was able to haul five of th 
We later 


with the running gear stripped off, which was used to pump 


drums on his ay ailable trans 


portation “acquired” a two-man hire pulp, 
water up into the drums from creeks, hors troughs etc 
A&P Platoon during 


| he bath unit was turned over to the 


eac h rest period and was run by them 


Maror Micnon K. Evans 
9th Infantry Division 


Direct Dictation 


Did you ever try dictating to a typist who wrote as you 
dictated and handed you the comple ted draft as soon as you 
finished talking? It has 
garrison and in the field. 
and faster than you think, and that your speed increases 
rapidly as you and your typist work yourselves into the idea 


useful in 
You will find that it goes 


many advantages and 1S 


better 


If you are accustomed to dict: iting to a stenogr: ipher this 
simply requires you to go some what slower, and if vou have 


never dictated it is a good way to learn 


Here are 


] It is true dictation limite d mn speed by the speed of 
the typist 


» the main advantage s of direct dictation 
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2) Good. shorthand stenographers are hard to find 
the Army, and cannot be developed except with long 
specialized training. Any moderately good typist 

can be used in direct dictation, and will 


vain speed rapidly 


however 


) | here is no need to wait tor transcription ot a stenog 


rapher's notes—the final draft is ready as soon as you 
finish talking 


+) There 


| rrors through tailure to correctly read handw ritten 
drafts are 


are no transcription errors 


also eliminated 


6) Where over-all time is a factor it is faster to dictate 
direct to the typist than to a stenographer, because 
time of dictation must be added to time of transcrip 
tion be fore a stenographer can hand you a completed 


draft This would be true for a quick draft of 
held ordet 


You must not dict ite any taster than your typist can type 


accurately. Erasures slow your time down. With practice 
you and your typist gain speed through smoothness. 

In addition to being a means of rapidly producing the 
typed draft of a held order, it has the further advantage that 
by using second sheets and carbon paper you can have up to 
eight clear copies of the order as soon as dictation is com 
pleted. If two typists take the same dictation you have 
double that number of copies. By using a hectograph first 
carbon 


you have iT 


1 addition a hectogr: iph master from 
which you can run off additional copies on a jelly roll. 

Experience has shown me that direct dictation to a typist 
is an excellent method of producing quick drafts of periodic 
reports where time is usually an element. 

Frequently important decisions are delayed by using a 
stenographer, but the reverse is true if dictation is given 
directly to the typist as he writes it down. As long as a typist 
is available there is no need for handwritten drafts. 

he ability to dictate to a stenographer is a great asset in 
turning out a large volume of work. If on your present job 
you have no stenographer available, by dictating to a typist 
you can learn the art of dictation and so be able to graduate 
more readily to a stenographer. 


Cotonet A. S. NEwMAN. 


Outposts In a Defensive Position 


During three months in the Italian Apennines our pla- 
toon sector was under daytime observation most of the 
time and this limited our activity to — manned on 
the forward mountain slopes at night. For a time our men 
in going out to forward slope positions looked at standing-in 
outposts as nothing more than “freezing to death half the 
night.” This attitude became so marked that once, in 
checking reliefs, the platoon leader found two men standing 
guard in partly zipped sleeping bags. A lot of the blame was 
placed on insufficient orientation on the situation by com- 
pany officers and noncoms. 

The men in the outposts had only a hazy picture of the 
terrain to their raca,88 front; of what friendly troops 
held our flanks and the names of enemy-held towns and 
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villages and which German division was facin, 
lack of essential information resulted in inac: 


Sw \&! 
intelligent reports on enemy activities. ‘ 
In an effort to improve things platoon and squ. — |eader 
were ordered to visit the battalion OP armed with ys »» 
air photos. There they checked and picked out «ip { 
tures and enemy strongpoints in their sectors bres 
ferred the data to their maps and air photos. Fron, 5.2 thy 
got data on the enemy forces—combat record, str 
other pertinent facts. 
The NCOs then brought their men in smal] IDs 
three to the OP and passed the information on 1 they 
Once they understood the situation, the men had |ittle <j ‘ 
ficulty in accurately re porting enemy gun flashes and mor 
fire, and the azimuths of incoming shells. Instead of giving 
incomplete reports on shells ‘ ‘coming in close to the lef; 
that big hill,” they gave intelligent accounts of where | sect 
Hash or sound came from; when j t happened; how mai S 
guns fired, and what the correct azimuth reading was. An 
once it was known that the elite German Ist Parachy 
Division was facing us, there were no more men manning Bu 
outposts in their sleeping bags. The « 
Here are some outpost pointers: \n 
1) Pass on to all the men information about 
artillery and mortar barrages by friendly troops 
fall near the outposts. |] his eliminates unnecessai 
phone calls to the CP. 
(2) Practice strict camouflage discipline. Candy and 
food wrappers carelessly thrown around give away 
the Outpost positions. 
3) Don't change Re physical appearance of the outpost 
for comfort. To break the wind, one soldier added 
two extra sandbags and forgot to take them down 
dawn when he moved back to the reverse slope. T| 
enemy picked up the change in the daylight, 
their mortars in, and that night the soldier wh . 
couldn't resist a little additional comfort becam« Bric 
casualty. ol 
(4) It’s dangerous to challenge men operating in front ‘ 
of the outposts. Eliminate the risky “Halt!” For pe 
countersign, too many times a burst from a machin i 
pistol was the answer. 
5) Tell every man about when and where friendl\ , 





patrols will operate before he goes on guard. One: 
when our outfit was to be soltovedl by British troops re 


N 
no word that a reconnaissance party ‘would examin 
our positions reached the outposts. The result was M 
unnecessary casualties. 
Srarr SERGEANT CuHar.es L. SCHMALBACH ( 
~ . | om Al 
85th Infantry Division 
“on oo. : 
Versatility Pays Off 
Training in something more than the soldier's princips ™ 
military specialty pays dividends in combat. When | lead 
y 
quarters Company 2d Battalion of the 382d Infantry Keg! 
ment was training in the United States any open 2 urs In . 
the schedule were not wasted in close order drill anc road 
FEE 
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| he various pli itoons—communications, antit: ink, 
turns instructing the remainder of the company 
rticular specialties. The ide a was that this extra 
might come in hi indy some day. To bring up a 
placement in combat takes time and he cannot 
With men on the scene who can fill j 


vy, operations are not delayed. 


fi und. 


vs after the landing on Okinawa, near Ginowan. 
ittalion ran into heavy Japanese artillery fire. The 
CP particularly was hit hard. When the smoke 
had ¢ 
cal yUTposes, been wiped out. 


leared the (Communications P latoon had, tor 


ncentration killed the communications chief, two 


s of message center, a membe r ot the Wire section, 


dio operator; and seriously wounded the message 
hief, three radio operators, two men ol the wire 
ind two drivers who were working with the platoon 
othe rs were wounded only slightly but had to be 
ted. The situation was critical, for a battalion with 


ymunications is like a blind man. 


the stateside training helps d to solve the problem 
mpany mail clerk became a one-man Message cente! 
wire 


ergency section was formed consisting of 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE is a JOURNAL author 
{ long standing, now on duty with - Inspector Gen 
eral’s Department in W ashington. This is the 
t a series of articles based on his experiences in investi 


gating psychoneurotic discharges from the Army 


second 
page 
ik: 
\lAJOR IRVING HEYMONT has been a frequent contributor 
recently after an absence of several years from The Jour 
LS pages. His latest assignment, as far as we know, 
sas S-3 of the 5th Infantry (71st Division) (page 27 
ie: 
N FRANK PETRUZEL commanded Company Kk, 7th 
ntry 3d Division ) on the Anzio beachhead. He now 
instructor in the Weapons Section, The 
1, Fort Benning (page 44). 


Intantry 


ik: 


ER GENERAL PAUL W. THOMPSON is director of In 
tion and Education in the I uropean Theater. He 
ianded a brigade of amphibious engineers in the 


“ormandy landings, where he was wounded. For his 
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\ 


former truck driver, and a jeep mounting a DR-4 

worked 
Radio jobs were taken over by men from 
A member of the A&P Platoon did a fin 


job of handling radio for the S-3 throughout the rest of the 


[he radio section, with a handtul of survivors 


night and day 


othe r plat ONS 


Campaign, thus re liev Ing a neede d man tor a ob C Ise whe re 
When the communications chief was killed the resulting 


contusion normally would have ruined any chance to sal 


vage what was left of a highly efhcient team 
clerk 


he Was not the ranking noncom 


Realizing this, 
although 


His aggressiveness 


a message center code assumed command, 
Init 
tive, and leading qualities welded the collection of cooks, 
clerks, 
working team that played an important part In crac king the 
“Little Siegtried Line” \ll of these 


had acquired SOTNC bac kground and supple mentary training 


drivers and ammunition bearers Into a smooth 


Kakazu Ridge men 


in the States that ¢ nabled them to ste p into the Ir new pe SI 
tions so easily 
Fill in 


lime well 


Mishaps can occur in peacetime as we ll as in war 
those extra hours with things that will be useful 
spent in training is price less when an emergency arises 

Private First Crass Joun |. Coicins, Jr 
96th Intantry Division 


a 


/ 


/ 


- 
action on D-day he later was ‘“iwarded the Distinguished 
\ graduate of the Military Academy, he 


has been a Journal author for the past seven years (page 
o). 


Service Cross. 


ik) 


Jack TurcortT covered the war in the South Pacific for the 
New York Dail) 


page 35). 


News for two years beginning in 1942 

ie: 

\IAJOR GENERAL ORLANDO WARD is another frequent con 
tributor to The JournaL. He commanded the Ist At 
mored Division in North Africa, then headed the Tank 
Destroyer School at Camp Hood, the Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill and returned to combat in the ETO 
commanding the 20th 


duty in Washington. He recently was awarded the Di: 
tinguished Service Medal 


Armored Division. He now is on 


page 20 
ie 


COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER is an old JourNal 


stand-by. He has reverted to inactive status and is an at 
torney for the Department of Justice in Washington 


) 
nmlde + 
page 30). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Strong Convictions and Sense of Direction”’ 
THE NEW VETERAN. By Charles G. Bolte. New York: 


Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945. $2.00. 


212 Pages; Index; 


I find myself moved at the sincerity of Mr. Bolte’s statement 
to the American public in behalf of the new veteran. For this 
is a book for the public rather than for the veteran himself, by 
the head of the 
can Veterans’ € 


veterans Ameri 


organization known as the 
Ommiuttee. 

But in spite of “ genuine eloquence and its reasonable 
temper, [he New Veteran is a book that will be bought and 
and will mainly appeal to, only the intelligent, think- 
ing citizen who hardly needs to read it. Mr. Bolte is a very able 
writer as well as a man who sees pretty clearly what Americans 
need to do about their own country and the world. But strong, 
well reasoned statements of what must be done, phrased in 
language and thought that only the non-fiction-book-reading 
public will readily grasp, will not go far toward getting it 
done. The whole matter of the veteran and his problem i: 
admirably presented, but only in terms that will reach a small 
fraction of those who should be reached. There is nothing 
futile about producing such a book, for it will add to the re 
solve of many intelligent men to do what they can. But the 
only book that can have any marked effect on the thinking 
of the public about the veteran will be one that reaches mil- 
lions of veterans and other citizens and makes them all think 
at least a little. This will take some combination of the tech 
niques of Tom Paine, Walter Winchell, and Drew Pearson, 
and perhaps even those of Milton Caniff in Terry and the 
Pirates, Al Capp in L'il Abner, and Ham Fisher in Joe Pa- 
looka. You have to get people to listen before you can convince 
them. And | do not believe the combination is impossible of 
attainment, if the best methods of modern presentation of ideas 
could be employed. 

But to get back to Mr. Bolte’s own ideas, I think a quotation 
from his concluding paragraphs will summarize them best: 
“Most American fighting men would say ‘. . . I love America 

I am lucky to be alive.” Some of us are coming home 
wounded in mind and body, some of us wishing to sit on the 
front porch and look at the elms . . . others determined to 
challenge the failures of civilization. Some of us have ideal- 
ized home and America, building in the foxholes a dream- 
picture of a country that never existed, of girls who always 
smiled, of days that were always sunny, of highballs growing 
on trees. We may be shocked when we see what the country 
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read by, 


really is. Some of us, when peace has come to us, will in tun 
idealize war, remembering the good times on leave, th. 
courageous, generous, humorous fellows we served with, the 
strong convictions and sense of direction that may have 
marked our battles. We will grow boring to our families 
perhaps in twenty years with a gleam, ‘Ah, but war isn't s 
bad after all, you know’ (and we will be right—it is not 
bad as some forms of peace we have lived through). Bur 
regardless of anything else, most of us will come home feeling 
deeply, though not many of us will say it: ‘I love America 

’ It is many things to many men: a job, a family, good 
friends, the shape of a remembered stretch of land, the noises 
of some city. And we will also think: ‘l am lucky to be alive 
and we will want to live very fully. We will also hate war, for 
the friends it took from us, for the years it robbed us of. W: 
will be wanting a long peace—in the world, in the nation 
the family, in our private and public lives. But we will be pr 
pared to fight—without bloodshed, we hope—for the things w: 
want, for the things which make up each man’s America. W¢ 
will be very certain in our need for these things, and possi! 
we will be impatient with those who seem to stand in the 
way of our achieving them. We will not be bought off wit 
money rewards or with privileges which will vanish overnig! 
we will want useful places in our communities, and lives th 
are hopeful, and a nation that looks to the future. If we do not 
find these things there is a real danger that we will become 
a class apart from our countrymen. But we ourselves, working 
with civilians everywhere, can do much to see that we do find 
these things. Our individual desires are as varied as we our 
selves are varied; but in essence they are the desires of 
Americans—peace for ourselves and our children, a decent } 
and freedom to move around in, freedom to do what we fe 
we must do. 

“If we can find these things and keep them, so can 
Americans find them and keep them. And as we do this t 
gether we will help make sure that America will remain the 
last, best hope of earth.’” 

Fine strong words these are. And in leading up to them 
Mr. Bolte goes into all the chief sides of our present America 
life—relations between labor and veteran, the attitudes Con 
gress and the country can take toward the veteran, the hope 
of Mr. Bolte and thinking veterans like him that some strong 
world organization can be formed to keep down wars—1n ils 
the general beliefs behind the AVC. 


But The New Veteran is an expression of ideals, without 
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cal suggestion in it of how those ideals may be 
,ow the greater part of the ten million veterans, 


ey er part of all our people, can be touched and 
| something of those ideals, can be “given strong 
and sense of direction.”—G. V. 
> A 7 7 
implified Information on Soviet Russia 
: PI RE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. Edited by John Stuart 

\ New York: Crown Publishers, 1945. 419 Pages; 

In \Jlustrated; $3.75. 

It , says Mr. Martin in his preface, to know a good deal 
iet Russia, whatever you may feel about that country. 
ind his book is a successful attempt to put a great deal of 
information between one pair of book covers by combining 
more than one thousand pictures with perhaps a hundred thou- 
and words of text. In A Picture History of Russia, Mr. Martin 


tries to present his material without bias unless the numer- 

s implications of Russia’s greatness can be taken as bias, as 

|| probably take them. 

YM: “Mantio begins with prehistoric Russia and ends with 
liroshima. His book is deeply interesting if often oversimpli- 
ed through limitations of layout. The vast scope of his sub- 

t limits him to a single page or two for a number of the 
D cdiaal phases of Russian development. Five or six pictures 
nd a few hundred words of text are simply not enough for 
any of these topics, and the result is the presentation of a few 
ain facts, often too few. 

When Mr. Martin does use several thousand words of text at 
» time he is at his best, as in his description of the Soviet gov 
mment and how it works, near the end of the book. I think 
1is book is a useful introduction to the big country that is much 
n our thoughts these days. It should help many readers to 
hink about Soviet Russia more realistically.—G. V. 
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South American Account 


OUTH AMERICA UNCENSORED. By Roland Hall! 
Sharp. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1945. 
363 Pages; $3.50. 


t is rather strongly suspected that Dr. Sharp, as a result of 
sis last eight years as a staff correspondent in South America 
or the Christian Science Monitor, set himself originally to the 
sk of writing a rather slender and bitter volume on the politi- 
al anachronisms in that continent. Somewhere along the way 
be decided to extend the scope of the work with the result that 
bis South America Uncensored becomes a valuable but rather 
fisjointed volume on politics and travel as well as an economic 
urvey and a photograph album of pictures he has taken in his 
' avels, 
The first third of his book is a vital document at the present 
ime and will answer specifically many of the questions that 
ther the Norteamericano mind when it deals with South 
merican politics. 
Dr. Sharp has been subjected to rankling press censorship 
t years, but he speaks with academic reserve rather than pro- 
‘sional bitterness and he presents the political problems, 
untry by country, with clarity and insight. It is a picture that 
ll Americans should acquaint ‘themselves with, for the facts of 
¢ dealings of the United States with the South and Central 
merican Republics are not too pleasant. For years before the 
ar we have placed the commercial bite on them wherever we 
lled to place it—at fairly stiff returns in profit. Culturally we 
nored them and politically we only raised a finger w hen dis 
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turbances interfered with continuing profit. When pressed for 
a position we airily dismissed the whole relationship by virtue 
of our superior commercial strength and carried into it an as 
sumption of racial superiority. 

Then came the war and out went our hands in a quick bid 
tor nominal friendship for duration. And we were 
mightily to discover that Germany had exerted a more direct 
cultural and commercial contact that had proved far more ac 
ceptable than our own 

As Dr. Sharp points out, democracy in South America as we 
understand it here is a long way off. But there is an instinctive 
popular groping for it end he finds it ultimate sly attainable. The 
mistakes we have made lie in not encouraging liberal elements 
in all countries but instead allowing the governing regimes to 
double-talk us into believing that they have a semblance of 
democracy—a semblance that proves nonexistent under close 
examination. 

In the section of the book called “Portrait of a Continent” 
the physical picture of South America is presented most aptly 
Anyone contemplating commercial enterprise, extensive travel 
or even a short trip could do far worse than to lay his ground 
work of planning in accordance with Dr. Sharp's presentation. 

By the same token “ 


incensed 


In Search of Frontiers” gives a very clear 
presentation of the economic condition—treating fully with 
mining, agriculture end general commercial possibilities. 

The whole book is a competent presentation of present day 
South America and is well worth the effort Dr. Sharp has put 
forth—well worth the accolade of general reader interest—for 
with world peace in perpetuity uppermost in the American 
mind, a knowledge of all parts of the world, their problems, 
past and present, is a necessary concomitant. And that know] 
edge, for Americans, should begin with a thorough understand 
ing of America’s closest neighbors. 
James Warner BELLAn. 
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“‘We Understood What America Was”’ 
MORE LIVES THAN ONE. 


Boston: 

$2.50. 

Hobert Douglas Skidmore is a young man with great faith 
in America, great faith in life and in the goodness of his fellow 
men. Moreover, he is a fine, sensitive writer who is able to sing 
of his faith passionately and eloquently. 

During the war he served as an enlisted man with an Army 
Air Forces support unit in the Pacific. He moved from island to 
island, one step behind the assault infantry and one step ahead 
of the planes. His outfit came in while the beaches were still 
smoking, while Japanese snipers were still active, and went to 
work preparing fields for our bombers and fighters. 

Like most men who got close to action but weren't infantry 
men, he frequently found excuses for looking for trouble. With 
a carbine or tommy gun, he left his unit to see what the rifle 
men were doing. He found what he was looking for, and the 
book he has written about it is an account of his experiences 
and a stirring declaration of the philosophy with which those 
experiences left him. 

Skidmore’s first book, Valley of the Sky, was a novel about 
flyers in the early part of the war. It was hailed by critics as 
revealing a talented, new writer who could take his readers into 
the minds and lives of the generation of young men fighting 
World War II. More Lives Than One should add to the au 
thor’s stature. The sailors, soldiers and marines he pictures are 
real, living people, talking and acting the way they actually 
did, not the way radio and movie writers imagined them. 


3y Hobert Douglas Skidmore. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1945. 265 Pages; 
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Skidmore writes of the life he led with these men, on the 
atolls and larger islands, in almost the terms of a novel. We get 
to know and like and respect his buddies. We see their strengths 
and their weaknesses. We share their crises, their fears and 
\nd we see in them what Skidmore recognized: 
that fundamentally people are good, that given a common goal 
they become what they are—brothers. 


their dreams. 


But more than that, Skidmore articulates what many fighting 
men have at one time or another believed they gained from the 
war: 

“We understood what America was now. We had known her 
rivers before, her towns and her slow-climbing mountains. We 
had learned the places where we could go and where we could 
not go, but after serving her, we knew , there was no place that 
was not ours, no part of America that was not ours. We had 
earned that right because rights are not granted. No group of 
men can grant other men rights of any kind; they are achieved 
and acknowledged. We had achieved them because we recog 
nized them in ourselves. There was nothing at home we wanted 
that we had not had here. There was no charity of mind, no 
freedom of thought, no denial of worship, no hunger unwill 
ingly shared; there was no one who was abject in the face of 
duty. These things we knew we had gained, as if they had been 
revealed in the blood of our veins. Some day we should again 
share them with those who were dear to us. That would be in 
a further future, a quieter time among familiar things, when 
grass sprang from the earth as if it came from some boundless 
source. We would wait for it, knowing it would be ours, for as 
we had known the face of America, we now knew her heart 
and her spirit."—Atvin M. Josepny, Jr. 
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“The Boldness of By-Passing” 


5,000 MILES TOWARD TOKYO. By Green Peyton. 
man, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


Nor- 
1945. 173 


Mr. Peyton paints with a broad brush. In easy terms he de 
scribes the intricate principles of Navy strategy in the Pacific 
over the period from the invasion of Tarawa to and including 
the Battle of the Philippine Sea and the conquest of Leyte. But 
how well the author accomplishes this purpose is another mat 
ter, for he essays the perhaps impossible task of combining an 
analysis of strategy and tactics with a personalized account of 
the action of the converted tanker Suwannee and the exploits 
of Air Group 60. 

Beginning in October 1943 when the Suwannee sailed from 
San Diego, Mr. Peyton follows her action through Tarawa, the 
Marshalls, Eniwetok, Hollandia, Guam, Morotai, and, finally, 
Leyte. Interspersed among sketches of personnel, brief accounts 
of action, and a number of rather pointed comments on the 
inferiority of Kaiser-built escort carriers, is the author's inter- 
pretation of naval strategy over the Pacific during this period, 
coupled with one-phrase word sketches. of personages in the 
high command. To attempt such a combination is much like 
mixing a salad dressing—and Mr. Peyton doesn’t stir his ingredi- 
ents together as smoothly as he might. 

It is hard to glamorize routine operations, and the flyers of 
Air Group 60 are engaged almost wholly in patrols protecting 
tankers, oilers, and in covering landing operations. To add 
weight to his text, then, there are at various points the discus- 
sions of the “big picture,” in which the Suwannee is an infini- 
tesimal part. The whole effect is like reading Carrier Warfare 
through the wrong end of a telescope. 

The broad outline of strategy is interesting and, as far as it 
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goes, clear. However, it is open to question, pa 
basic ideas that the war in the Central Pacific was «med, 7 
at the conquest of the Philippines and that the \ pn 


tlarly 


of by-passing and neutralizing certain island strong EI “ pues 
as Truk, and taking others like Saipan, Palau, and lim, : an. 
altogether comparable to the MacArthur policy of ‘\andino .. Mi 
relatively undefended beaches, [to] set up bases of |) oy, Lig! 1 a 
either leave the Japs to wither on the vine or wait ‘or then. Mey 
meet him on his own terms.” A large part of the book \y, 
Peyton devotes to an enthusiastic defense of Mac.\rthur's », a 
icy, to discussing the tactics of what he terms “MacArhy. Mey: 
Navy,” and to an almost lyrical panegyric on the boldness « i: 
by-passing strong points. we 
His story of Air Group 60 and the Suwannee is , simp} : y 
light narrative, mostly about people, since the Suwannee te ti 
practically no action until the Leyte operation, where she ws fe 
hit by a Kamikaze plane. Although written in a choppy ean \ a 
with an excessive use of adjectives, 5,000 Miles Toward Tok apli 
will undoubtedly be of interest to friends and tees of thos ry 
named in it; aside from that, it will not have a profound effe Her 
on literary or military circles.—Lreurenanr Wisi \ ha 
Tuomas, USMCR. " sad 
bly hi 
won ¥ ace 
Something Missing 4 hi 
FOR US THE LIVING. By John J. Mahoney. New Yor ire!s : 
Harper & Brothers, 1945. 344 Pages; Index; $3.00 min 
If, as 
DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION. By Benjamin Fine. New use t! 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1945. 251 Pages; |n. ihe mil 
dex; $2.50. ehret 


WHAT THE INFORMED CITIZEN NEEDS TO KNOW fh th 
Edited by Bruce Bliven and A. G. Mezerik. New York: Mijork,” t 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1945. 377 Pages; Index; $3.) 


These three sincere and informative books are disappointing 


cons 


n wl 













to a soldier. There is something missing from all of them, ad {im ¥ 
apparently it would take a soldier to detect that fact. Al} thre tide 
deal with education, the first two with the contents and pm Rae 
esses of education and the third with things that every citizen r 
needs to know. Aad 
It is desirable for far more citizens to know about politi 2 
and how the country runs, and what the hindrances are ' f zy 
better government. There can be no arguments against Pio tae 
fessor Mahoney’s insistence on these points. And every citizen «acl 
ought to have an interest in the limitations and differences " ne 
the schools of higher education and in what those schools now i) 
offer to the veteran and non-veteran. Mr. Fine presents thes vial | 
matters clearly. Boris 
As for the material Mr. Bliven and Mr. Mezerik have picked wee 
as basic information for the citizen, | cannot find a single top yy 
in their book that might have been omitted. Leaders such 38 “wee 
Edward R. Stettinius, Wendell Berge, William L. Batt, Sen ars 
tors Elbert Thomas, O’Mahoney, and Lister Hill, Secretary Fase 
Wallace, Chester Bowles, Philip Murray, Surgeon General .y of 
Parran and Mr. Bliven himself are among the contributos#™ 
And they size up the present situation on the United Nations rptise 
Charter, world trade and industrialization, relations with hus e foll 
sia and Latin America, relief, jobs, the inflation threat, scien® dap 
and the future, national health, taxes, the veteran, !abor. pire}: 





tics, and the farmer. Certainly, these all need talking and far II 
writing about. No argument there. Hist 

The thing that is gravely wrong, as a soldier sees it,’ "Hbrent, 
three such books can be written with so little in ' Ids.— 


BRU. 
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ty and the chances tor war still left in the world 
Us the Living, Professor Mahoney speaks of the 


Polic 4 idier—just Once in half a dozen words. | do not 
suct ssion whatever of the place of military instruction 
M Democratic Education. There is a heartfelt recog 
Ng op . t the atomic bomb can mean in the introduction 
Informed Citizen Needs to Know, but nowhere 
ot the book are world military matters given even 
k Mr deration. 
SD ised at this in a book by Messrs. Bliven and Mez 
rthur 1 | am more surprised at another serious omission 
hapter on science by Mr. Bliven, an excellent sum 
but one major respect; it deals almost entirely with 
| sciences as affecting industry, technology, and 
ee ' | in one passage war is referred to in the correct 
he wa ten that the invention of weapons does not cause wars 
ant \ not made by scientists; they are made for a variety of 
I . ni d reasons, by men who dec ide to go to war, and then 
t those HB id for the best weapons for their purpose 
d effect Here, and in their concluding sentence, when they insist that 
iM \ h reached a point where scientific principles must be 
human affairs or we perish,” are almost the 
hints that the social sciences rather than the physical sci 
, hold the greatest hope for the future. The two editors 
9 in their final chapter, when they mention cartels 
nd high tariffs as “war makers” in the past. It is not the 
» York tels and the tariffs that make wars but the blind disregard in 
of the men who establish them. 
Mr. Bliven and Mr. Mezerik state, dictators “learned 

Ni se the secrets of modern psychology to produce men by 
ges: | e million, who will march blindly to destruction at some 

rer's word,” should we not look toward psychology and the 

ciences of man as the source of similar power for dealing 

<NOW 1 the problems of the atomic world. “To make democracy 
w York rk,” these editors say at the end of their book, “requires a land 
x; $3 nscious, responsible individuals ” In other words, 

_._ fen who are aware of what is happening in their own minds, 
pom who understand something of their own fears and the 
AN unger and aggressiveness that arise from them. How 
‘ . can men be helped to an awareness of the destructive power 
sg thin themselves except through the sciences that study and 
, iin those mighty internal forces? 

; \nd a part of the necessary realization is the ability to face 
P e external facts of potential destruction. None of these books 
‘ m ps the reader much to do so. Two of them unconsciously 
a lee the whole business. I see in such books the old danger 
y ; slack of proportion. Major Harvey DeWeerd expressed this 
—" ly last May at a conference on military studies held in Wash 
mg gton under the auspices of the War Studies Committee of the 
mee BB cial Science Research Council. Major DeWeerd spoke of 

_.) Jg@storians, but what he said applies to a great many other 
= - riters 
pyar ; The historians’ preoccupation with social, economic, and 
ng tural history prevented them from preparing their students 
Secre Ip judge the essentially warlike nature and the sinister purposes 

Cen Fascist Germany and Italy. A student who finished reading 
ae of the popular American college textbooks of recent Euro 
Nat _fageen history on August 31, 1939, would have been completely 
vith Rute the outbreak of the most terrible war in history on 
ai € follow Ig day. And if he had had no other basis on which 
a al shape judgments, such a student would ‘have been com 
: tely surprised as well by every major development of World 

cing rll : 
. Histi it that kind are still being written. And so, it is ap 

Seen books of the same kind still to be found in other 

m abowMelds ¢ 1 
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Battle Story 


BEACH RED. By Peter Bowman. New York: R, 
1945. 122 Pages; $2.50. 


The man who fought on Pacific ground 
Beach Red as a story of battle in which the autho 
best to be accurate about the things of war. It m 
some readers because it looks like poetry, althou; 2 
says it isn’t and it isn’t. But I’ve seen few battle \vitinos ,, 
give a better sense of ground combat, even if the 
sometimes overladen with minute description of w! 
on in the minds of the men of the infantry patrol w)h 
it tells. 

The patrol acts like a patrol and the men of the patrol shop 
that they have learned their jobs in training and in Previous 
island action. They have tough luck and don’t get out of ¢, 
tight situation they get into. But that happened to many , 
patrol in many an infantry unit. What these men do mix 
military sense and you feel that they tried their damnedest an} 
that luck was just against them. They knew their stuff for coy 
bat, they put it into effect. And with half a lee they wou 
have come through. But the military situation they fina 
found themselves in was hopeless, although they did t the ri 
best. 

The reason why the book looks like verse is that the auth 
arranged his words into lines and groups of lines each re are sen 
ing a minute of time in his history, which covers two or thre 
hours. I don’t see that this helped his story any, and if beh had 
written in normal paragraphs the chances are he would have 
tightened up his language in a number of places by cutting 
words and making the speeches of his characters less like tly 
lines of a play and more like talk. 

But extra adjectives take little from this powerful narrative 
of combat. It’s a soldier’s book and it will be most appreciated 
by soldiers. 


Here is a passage: 
“Suddenly, there is a crash of brittle underbrush behind him 
and your head jerks at the sound and you see 
another Jap running out from behind the rock pile, heading 
straight for Lindstrom with ris rifle distended and his bayonet 
held high for a jab at the throat. The sentry 
in the foreground wheels around and is momentarily stupefed 
the situation. Then he, too, raises his piece and charges.” 
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THE WORLD IS THEIR BEAT. By J. C. Oestreicher. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1945. 250 Pages; $2.50 


The man on the home front sees war through the eyes 0! te 
war correspondent. This book, written by the foreign director 


nd 


of International News Service, is the story of the men ané 


th ey 


women reporters who covered World War Il and the risks‘ 


ran to bring the news to those at home. It lists the qu ities the 
good correspondent must have, the way in which he ees : 


n 


assignments, his personal problems in living in a fo: 
try or following an Army on the move, his ated « f sendin 
out stories, his expense accounts. There are chapters on ¢ 


munications, wartime censorship and the foreign press 4 wel 


wa! 


as the personal experience stories of many outst ding 


correspondents. Too much space is devoted to Beport ers on th} 


INS staff to the exclusion of, or, at best, casual mention of ou! 


= standing correspondents with other news organizations. -M.“ R 
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Problems of the Human Mind 
Hous MEIVI! ION AND GROUP RELATIONSHIPS. Edited 
’ Maclver. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 
Index; $2.00. 


TECiat ; 
ied his BME ND, AND POWER. By D. Abrahamsen. New 
e away \ umbia University Press, 1945. 163 Pages; $2.00. 
autho MB c)\).\\ NATURE IN THE MAKING. By Max Schoen. 
= Ne rk: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1945. 298 
mage p dex: Illustrated; $3.25. 

ston HE PERSON IN THE BODY. By L. Hinsie. New York 


W Norton & Company, 1945. 263 Pages; $2.75. 


me pSYCHIATRIC PRIMER FOR THE VETERAN'S FAM- 
of. Me ILY AND FRIENDS. By Alexander G. Dumas, M. D. and 
th Grace Keen. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
m8 1945. 214 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.00. 

lest and MM Each of these books deals with an aspect of the human mind 


or ¢ at has great importance for the future. 


y wou Civilization and Group Relationships confines itself largely 
fina ) group problems here in the United States. Many facts about 
eit very fMroup dislikes and prejudices are reviewed, and in some of 
ese chapters there is much wisdom, especially in that of Pro 

» author fessor Donald R. Young on “Democracy and Minority Groups.” 
present fmiVe are great for facts, he says; we believe in their power. Only 


or three fmmet all the facts into the open and then you can get something 
he hadfiffMone. That is what most Americans of good will are strongly 
Jd hayelif/nclined to believe. But, writes Professor Young, “ . Even 


cutting fmt the facts were placed in the hands of the people whose prac- 


like the flmmices we would change, we could not be sure of the result. The 

me set of facts can lead to different and sometimes exactly 
rarrativepposite conclusions by different persons because of subjective 
sreciated mectors affecting their judgments. Social attitudes are seldom 


he product of logical reasoning, nor are they most readily 
tered by logical argument. Fundamentally important and 
ypular as it is, something more powerful than the appeal to 
acts is needed.” There is no simple solution, concludes Pro- 
esor Young, to helping different groups of people get along. 
very practical measure has to be tried and continued if it 
ading ives some promise. 

bayonet The same way must be followed in reaching points of solid 
greement between nations. And as Professor Maclver says in 
he concluding chapter, “We have to live relationships” as well 
s write and talk about them—which I take to mean that hope 
‘the world lies in finding ways to help each of us, through 
isown behavior, to reduce the total amount of fear and aggres- 
ion in the world. 

Professor Maclver and those who joined him in writing 
er, New ivilization and Group Relationships say far too little about the 
ays in which individual men may come to see their own 
itreds. They appear to place reliance on more general ap 


id him 


ipefied at 














es of proaches and appeals. In Men, Mind, and Power, Dr. Abraham 
1 directoRen, a psychiatrist, analyses the Nazi mind, and in particular 
men ne minds of Hitler, Quisling, and Laval, and then discusses 
risks theyiiiihe possibilities of remolding the minds of the Germans. This 
ilities riter savs “minds” of the Germans, not “mind”, thinking 
get ainly in terms of the individual who has influenced the group 
terms of the individual who has influenced the group, 
gn couNi@ind of the whole German group as individuals. They have 
: en exposed from childhood on, he writes, “to influences which 
on COM Mmade them manifest peculiarities in their character structure 
cs as well whick ‘ | ibl f, h . beh . d 
, Ch is to a large extent responsible for their avior an 
gins . has influenced their institutions . . . They have indulged 
as f " 22gressions and cruelties that have made them unfit to live 
. CR ith other civilized peoples.” Dr. Abrahamsen then outlines a 
“BB iticult program for changing the character of German men 
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as soon as they get that little gold button. But if you're 
like many others you might not know just what you want 
to do or how to get the job you may want. You also will 
want to know what you're entitled to as a veteran. What- 
ever your problem is you're sure to get some valuable help 
from the books listed below. Order now so you can start 


reconverting right away. 


How You Can Get A Better Job 
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Languages Are Easy 


Just take your choice from the convenient little texts 
listed below and you'll be speaking, reading and writ- 
ing in whatever tongue you choose to study in no time 


at all. 
An Invitation to Spanish ................ $1.75 
By MARGARITA AND ENRIQUAS MADRIGAL 
An Invitation to French ................. $1.75 
By MARGARITA MADRIGAL AND PIERRE LAUNAY 
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By MARGARITA MADRIGAL AND 
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7 7 5 
GERMAN 
Civil and Military German ............. $2.50 
By J. ALAN PFEFFER 
Fe eee $.75 
By RUDOLF BRANDL 
German Dictionary for the Soldier ......... $.50 
By FRANK HENIUS 
7 5 A 7 
FRENCH 
ee ee eee ee $.75 
By GeorGes NIcoT 
French Dictionary for the Soldier .......... $.50 
By FRANK HENIUS 
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CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
Elementary Japanese ............. Cloth $2.50 


Fighting Forces edition $1.00 
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Elementary Chinese $2.25 
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By FRANK HENIUS 
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and women, a job that in his opinion will tal 
years but must be done. 

It has to be done, he thinks, by changing the ( 
ily life so that it is not a life dominated by on 
father. In the healthy family, the father and mot 
power and the influence; it does not have fear of | 
ing parent as its center. The children of the hy 
especially the men, do not grow up with a drive | 
selves to exercise power to the point of hatred and 
Abrahamsen thinks it may be possible to begin th 
early instruction in the schools to offset the habitu: 
tion by the father. This, it seems to me, is a big orde: 
suggestions of the author seem none too practicable 
think he is right in finding the key to the whole . 
within the German family. 

Human Nature In the Making is a laymen’s | 
psychology. Professor Schoen centers his book on ¢| 
of human beings and it seems to me that he mak: 
pects of psychology too simple, although what he w: 
ten readably. In discussing character, Professor Sc! 
morality and psychology together i in a manner I find « 
for ex: umple, in the statement “Weakness of character | 
ure to cultivate the self.” 
ness of character completely on the individual, wh 


men of weak character are simply gree to “cultivate t 


because they are held back from it by largely 


many can become stronger. 


There are many sound thoughts in Human Natur 
“Do not mistak« 


Making, for example the following: 


unco 
tendencies and the effects of their et A life up 


eas 


This seems to place the onus for y 


NSciot 
ther 


They are men sick in mind and therefore weak. With hel 


nm 


ve | 


wisdom. Seniority in years does not carry with it superior 
of knowledge, unless the seniority in years has been devote 
a search for superiority of underst: inding. Without such eff 
all that increase in age does to one is to confirm him in 


wisdom of his stupidity.” But I find many statements 


w ith, 


t 


psychology, which in my opinion is the science that may 
contribute most to human understanding in the perilous yea 


just ahead of us. 
Dr. Hinsie’s The Person in the Body is oftered as 
duction to psychosomatic medicine.” 


in 


doctors are deciding to admit openly that body and mind 


inseparable, or that the mind includes the body. 
mon knowledge that, as Dr. Hinsie writes, 


It is now 
“a very fair proy 
tion of bodily disturbances is due to the moods, the emotions o! 


I would not recommend this book as an introduction t 


After too long a time U 


v4 


the individual, to the ideas he builds up about himself regar 


ing his body.” 


chesnmsatie’ medicine, which only means 


cine. 


“mind-bod\ 


And medicine in general is now turniny to 


psy 


med 


Dr. Hinsie, a psychiatrist, uses a number of case historic 


bring out his points and manages to make them all seem lik 
He 
manages his technical language in a way that does not discout 
age the nonmedical reader. The Person in the Body is 
a clear job of writing on a most important subject whic! 


unfortunate human beings rather than mere cases 


help its readers to see far better how the mind can 
body. 


I thought, at first, when “psychosomatic medici 


to be heard of, that it might be an unwarranted attemp' 
But 


cutting psychiatry into pill-and-knife medicine. 
from Dr. Hinsie’s extremely sensible book, perhap 
somatic” may become the magic word which will 
doctors in general to use and laymen to accept the hi 
psychiatrical and psychological knowledge, after 
period in which the word “psychiatry,” 


and perhaps 
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logy,” have seemed to scare them both away from 
‘ance of this knowledge. 
vonder whether the title of “A Psychiatric Primer 
n's Family and Friends” will not scare away many 
ht be helpful to. This book contains much sound 
| doubt whether | am at a!! unusual in disliking 
Miss 


pparently did much of the writing of the final draft, 


f outright “do’s” and “don't’s” as this one is. 


e language of the book very simple. But she puts 
f it in the form of directions rather than suggestions 
d mothers. 
assumes, correctly, that most men returning from 
will go through a period of adjustment, but | think 
incorrectly, that this period will be dificult for most 
their families. The authors’ use of five wives with five 
problems to meet is an interesting method of present 
n iterial. It does, howe er, Cause the book to be slanted 
toward the women of the returning serviceman’s fam 
is fathers, uncles and brothers are also of some im 
n family situations. 
ful adjustment of those coming home is a vital side 
untry’s hope for the future. For a long while the 
has been in the Service will be affecting our internal 
gn affairs. And what is happening to him on coming 
bound to affect his general outlook. This “psychiatric 
for his family can help him through the women of his 
n those families in which life is not too different from 
situations assumed in the book.—G. V. 
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A Fine Narrative 


ON TO WESTWARD. By Robert Sherrod. New York 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1945. 333 Pages; Maps; $3.00 


Robert Sherrod, who covered the war in the Central Pacific 
lor Time magazine, was considered by the Navy and Marine 
Corps one of the better correspondents in that area. He was 

iinstaking and accurate and indulged in little speculation and 

s purple writing. When a battle was being fought on a 
Bbeachhead, he did not write about the conditions on the beach 
until he had been on it himself. When he wrote about the 
men in the front lines, he pictured them accurately. Like Ernie 
Pyle, he had lived with them. 

Sherrod’s first book, Tarawa: The Story of a Battle, was a 

issic. His new book, On To Westward, which concerns the 

ntral Pacific campaigns after Tarawa, is almost as good. It 
ls something of a personal record of what Sherrod saw, cover 
ing the Saipan and Iwo Jima operations and the Okinawa land 
But the book has more depth. It is a readable—often 
history of the Central Pacific offensive that swept 

he Gilberts to the front door of Japan in a year and a half 
vecause Sherrod was a good reporter, he went wherever he 
| to go to get the facts firsthand. So the book is packed 
teresting background material on all the forces that par 

| in the war he covered. We see these forces gathering 

ng integrated ‘for the various campaigns—the reconnais 
thits, the underwater demolition teams, the pre-invasion 
forces, the fast carrier task forces, the pre-invasion 
units, the amphibious craft, the Marines and all the 


with Sherrod we go on these invasions, meeting the 
o played the leading roles, sitting in on planning con 
hearing (sometimes for the first time) about things 
t wrong. And finally we land and are stirred by some 
st vivid eyewitness reporting of combat to come out of 
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Map and Aerial Photograph Reading, 


Complete $1.00 


Based on official texts. With each book are two card- 
board protractors, a photo coérdinate scale, two maps 
in color, and several air photographs. 





How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


A complete review of rifle marksmanship instruction 
with pictures and text you can follow with a mini- 
mum of study. A Fighting Forces Book. Only 25¢. 





Scouting and Patrolling 


A well illustrated and simply written text for the in- 
dividual soldier. The three principal elements of 
scouting and patrolling—the Soldier, the Enemy, the 
Ground—are discussed. A Fighting Forces Book. 
Only 25¢. 





Psychology for the Armed Services 
Prepared by a Committee of The National Research Council 


A book in which the military and naval applications 
of psychology and the basic principles themselves are 
fully developed. 


$3.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants Each Volume $5.00 
A Study in Command 


By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 


I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume Il. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 
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A best seller through World War II. As always the 
Officer's Guide contains everything the officer needs 
to know. It will keep you up to the minute. 
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The book makes no pretense of being the co: 
any one battle or of the entire Central Pacific Shered 
couldn't be every place at once. But he has don ae 2 ‘. the 
fitting his own coverage into the whole picture. | instan the 
there are chapters that tell of what was going duet 
while he was covering one particular battle. And eh aa jm 
has marshalled enough information about almo ry ee mt 
of the war in the Central Pacific to satisfy the o 1 irs. 

Tr ¢ er 

[here are particularly good chapters about | ders jn Ae 
that theater of war—Nimitz, Spruance, Mitscher [o}j nell 
Smith and others. There is also a good chapter or the ore 
naval anchorage at Ulithi. But the most exciting portion . 
the book are of the battles for Saipan and Iwo Jima. \. 
Tarawa, Sherrod was in the thick of it, and his reporting 
the beachheads and inland fighting on those island i 

The book includes some interesting appendices indicative of 1h 
the pains Sherrod undertook to buttress his personal obser, Me 
tions with facts. There is a breakdown of battle casualties 
every Central Pacific fight from Tarawa on, a detailed break 
down of casualties by units on Iwo Jima, a Navy casualty hist }y 
weeks, and a complete accounting of every ship sunk or dam 
aged at Okinawa (there were 33 sunk, 223 dam: aged Thee! is prnell | 
also a set of the citations of the men who received the Medal of fpmerican 
Honor in the Central Pacific. 

On To Westward will intrigue the general reader as a straight 
narrative of the great amphibious war that our men ‘wal ships B.. Pyl 
fought across the broad Pacific. But the number of names a fr 
facts, readable quotations and interesting details that Sherrod > horro 
has been able to weave into the narrative make the book ip 
dispensable reading for the serious student of the war agains 
Japan.—Avin M. Joseruy. 
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The Elements of Nuclear Physics 
ATOMIC ENERGY IN WAR AND PEACE. By Gessner G 
Hawley and Sigmund W. Leifson. New York: Reinhold Bria: $ 
Publishing Corporation, 1945. 211 Pages; Index; Illus fMfbeginn 
trated; $2.50. Classi 
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ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE COMING ERA. By David 
Dietz. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1945. 18 JHE C 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. CAlso 25¢ edition. New York: HP’°s°? 
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Avon Book Company.) 


Both of these books give the main facts about energy and 
matter, beginning with the molecule and the original idea ot 
the atom and coming on down to U-235 and plutonium. Both 
books also attempt to look ahead into the amazing possibilities 
of atomic power. Of the two I much prefer that of Mr. Dietz 
despite the fact that his prophecies are somewhat lurid. 

In Atomic Energy in War and Peace Messrs. Hawley and 
Leifson use a style which, for me at least, is inappropriate to 
their tremendous subject. We don’t have to be deadly solemn 
about the atom or any other side of science, but it doesn't add 
anything to our understanding to speak of a “Frankenstein's 
monster full of innate capacity for good; perhaps the fifth and 
most terrible Horseman of the Apocalypse!” Or to suggest 
follows: “Suppose this little packet of annihilation h id lank 
on Manhattan in the vicinity of Fifth Avenue and Fiftet : 
Street.” all tr 

I'm not objecting, of course, to the comparison of possible de 
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struction in New York to that in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, bu! 
I do object to the “little packet of annihilation.” Nor 's ther 
any reason to talk down to the reader by using such |anguas 
as the following: “This may sound like double talk but it mos 
assuredly is not.’ ’ However, if you can take such writing from 


them Messrs. Hawley and Leifson give you the fact 
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ens his book with some powerful prognostica- 
se fast and you soon get into a clear explanation 
ent of chemistry and physics and the structure 
ere is no foolishness in his simplified scientific 
vhich is the most interesting to read of all the 
far. Appendices contain President Truman's 
tomic bomb, some of the more important nuclear 
s, and the atomic table of the ninety-two elements 
nown. 
oks are helpful. It cannot be expected that all of 
et high standards of explanation and writing but 
nal book of the kind adds to the chance of the 
ler to become familiar with the discovery that is 
ct his future life more than any other scientific 
t of history. Atomic Energy in the Coming Era, 
tz, is also available in a twenty-five cent book pub- 


n Book Company.—G. V 
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Other New Books 


STROYERS IN ACTION. By Richard A. Shafter. New York: 
mel! Maritime Press, 1945. 246 Pages; $2.50. The story of 
destroyers in this war. 
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VE, MARGARET. By Margaret Gans. New York: Garden 

ty Publishing Company, 1945. Illustrations; $1.00. Pictorial 

ters from a young Army wife to her husband overseas depicting 
rs of the home front. 
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(ORLD ORDER: ITS INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAI 
IUNDATIONS. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. New York: 
urper & Brothers, 1945. 247 Pages; Index; $2.00. A symposium 
religious and intellectual leaders. 
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PANESE AS IT IS SPOKEN. By Joseph W. Ballantine. Cali 

mia: Stanford University Press, 1945. 255 Pages; $3.00. This is 

beginner's grammar and is intended for self-instruction as well as 
ssrooM Use. 
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ik CREATIVE MIND. By Henri Bergson. New York: The 
ilosophical Library, Inc., 1945. 307 Pages; $3.75. Famous 
ench philosopher writes the “autobiography of his philosophical 
Lah 


ethod 
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HE KENNETH ROBERTS READER. New York: Doubleday, 
ran & Company, Inc., 1945. 460 Pages; $3.00. Selections from 
rthwest Passage, Oliver Wiswell, and Arundel, and essays. 
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MI RIC \N SAYINGS. Edited by Henry F. Woods. New York 

sential Books, 1945. 310 Pages; $2.50. The story behind famous 
merican sayings. Tells who said them, when and where, and what 
€ occasion Was. 
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PANISH HANDBOOK FOR MARINERS AND TRAVELERS 
I \l IN AMERICA. By Laurence F. Hawkins. New York 
mell Maritime Press, 1945. 209 Pages; $2.50. A handy, com 

act language guide to South America that should be of great help 

elers to Latin America. 
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Book Dividend Coupons 


Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 


The book dividends* are sent you with the books you 
order and can be used to purchase more books any time 
in the future. 


Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 


*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations. 
However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books. 








ROTC Manuals 


THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1945-46 
(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1945-46 
(To be used by Class MS) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1945-46 


(To be used by Class MS) 
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Binders 


for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get 
extra binders for your outfit’s Field Manuals. 
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Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 
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